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Lt SCHIEVEMENT AT WASHINGTON 
HERE is a sense in which it may be said of Mr. decisions. It was in that spirit that Britain’s declared 
Eden and Mr. Butler in Washington that they intention to stand by her recognition of Communist China was 
were felices opportunitate mortis—not fortunate accepted by Mr. Dulles. 


that Mr. Stalin should have died, but fortunate that 
if he had to die that event should occur at a time when the 
second and third members of the British Cabinet were 
already in intimate personal touch with the new American 
administration. There has -tarely been a moment when 
it was more imperative that British and American policies 
should coincide, and though little or nothing was said of it in 
the official communiqués there is no reasonable doubt that on 
this as on many other points a full understanding was reached. 
It is in the establishment of that understanding with a new 
American President and his new Ministers that the value of the 
visit of the British Ministers lies. Formal agreements were 
never aimed at, but some, of far from negligible importance, 
such as those on the Persian oil dispute and the tightening of 
the ban on the conveyance of strategic materials to China, were 
in fact reached and recorded. There was complete accord 
on the urgent need of the early ratification of the E.D.C. Treaty 
by all the countries concerned; and the understanding already 
reached that the use of American bases in Britain in an emer- 
gency would be a matter for joint decision by the British and 
American Governments was confirmed. 

So much did Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles effect on the political 
side; on the financial and economic the identity of view appears 
to have been no less complete, and Mr. Butler did extremely 
useful work in impressing the American Secretary of the 
Treasury and his colleagues with the magnitude and success of 
the British effort. The reference to the “ eventual ” converti- 
bility of sterling was guarded, and rightly so, but various 
measures for the relaxation of trade restrictions can be taken, 
or begun, with little delay, and it is reasonable to infer that they 
will be. Altogether it is easy to understand the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s declaration in New York that his talks in 
Washington had been invaluable, and that he felt well rewarded 
for his journey. But by far the best result of the consultations 
is in creating the assurance that each Government will put the 
best. not the worst, construction on the other’s actions and 


General Neguib’s Outburst 


Throughout the Anglo-Egyptian troubles of the past year 
nobody has appeared to understand better than General 
Neguib the value of a calm and responsible attitude. It was 
therefore regrettable, if not positively alarming, that he lent his 
name this week to a number of complaints that British officials 
in the Sudan were ill-treating Sudanese people, obstructing the 
setting up of the Governor-General’s Commission, and attempt- 
ing to transfer British officials to the proposed Sudanese judicial 
service. All the charges seem to be based on garbled versions 
of recent events in the Sudan. One of them, concerning the 
nominations to the Governor-General’s Commission, is a plain 
mis-statement of facts of which General Neguib, busy as he is, 
could hardly have been unaware. If wild accusations of this 
kind are to continue, the process of handing over the Sudan 
to the Sudanese will become more difficult than it need be. And 
if General Neguib himself is moving towards that school of 
thought which argues not only that the British must get out 
of the Sudan and the Canal Zone, but that they must be 
thrust out with as much noise and fuss as possible, then there 
is bound to be more trouble for Egypt as well. It was one thing 
for the old corrupt politicians to foment an outcry against 
the British to cover up the blatant deficiencies of their own 
policies. It is another thing for General Neguib, whose 
endeavours to better the lot of the Egyptians have been deter- 
mined and sincere, to make speeches better calculated to inflame 
a mob than secure an orderly handing-over of power. It is 
very much to be hoped that there will be no more such 
speeches. 


Little Europe Struggling 


Not one of the projects for the building of European “ Com- 
munities” is developing smoothly. As our correspondent in 
Paris points out on a later page, France is getting steadily 
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deeper into a debate on the future of the European Defence 
Community. That debate differs from some French political 
debates in that it is concerned with a real and solid issue—the 
degree of control which the French Government is to exercise 
over its own armed forces. But even if internal agreement 
could be reached on this point without a change of Government, 
which is doubtful, there are very few indications that it will 
also be possible to settle the final terms of the E.D.C. Treaty 
with Germany easily and harmoniously. M. Bidault, the French 
Foreign Minister, whose natural deficiency in (or distaste for) 
the arts of persuasion seems to be exaggerated by a lack of 
personal conviction where Little Europe is concerned, appears 
most unlikely to win over either his own countrymen or the 
Germans to a genuine and equitable E.D.C. Even the Coal 
and Steel Community, which has passed the stage of purely 
political argument, is running into difficulties about the right 
of individual countries to impose sales taxes on their coal 
production—difficulties which are so fundamental that their 
persistence throws doubt on the practical significance of the 
common market for coal which already formally exists. As 
to the proposed Political Community, whose constitution has 
been debated this week at Strasbourg, it is so far from practical 
politics that M. Spaak, of Belgium, one of the Community’s 
most determined sponsors, had to describe the scheme as 
“neither federated nor confederal "—-a somewhat perplexing 
combination of negatives. It is hardly surprising that there is 
no rush of British adherents to the schemes of Little Europe, 
when the promoters of those schemes themselves apparently 
feel so doubtful about them. 


Still-Vexed Kenya 


While the trial at Kapenguria drags its slow length along 
the action between a security patrol on Mount Kenya and 
a Mau Mau gang, resulting in the death of eleven members 
of the latter, is a reminder of the state of war which still 
continues in parts, though parts only, of Kenya. Though 
described as one of the principal successes achieved yet it is 
not a success that can give much satisfaction in_ itself. 
Still less can the arrest of Mr. F. W. Odede, # member of the 
Legislative Council and Acting President of the Kenya African 
Union (in the absence of Jomo Kenyatta) on a charge of 
association with Mau Mau. This is a case in which judge- 
ment must be suspended for the moment. There is no alterna- 
tive, for no evidence against Mr. Odede has been produced 
and apparently no charge which he can attempt to answer is 
to be brought. It is stated simply by the Government of Kenya 
that before taking the serious step of arresting Mr. Odede 
“ H.E. the Governor has satisfied himself that Mr. Odede has 
been in touch with the Mau Mau movement, and that he has 
been attempting to spread into Nyanza Province the violent 
methods adopted by the Mau Mau.” These allegations, it 
is explained, are based on “ information which has been received 
from absolutely trustworthy and reliable sources.” Reasons 
of security are invoked as ground for this conspicuous reticence, 
and of course silence must often be kept if in future useful 
information is not to be withheld. But the whole of Mr. 
Odede’s career is perfectly well known, from the day when he 
left a mission school to become a veterinary student at Makerere 
College. The whole of it does him credit and it is singularly 
difficult to believe him guilty of the offences now alleged against 
him. His arrest adds substantially to the general uneasiness 
about Kenya. 


The Secretary-General 


The descents of Mr. Trygve Lie from the neutral heights 
which are the proper station of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations into the battleground of opposed groups of 
nations have always been incalculable. But his attack on the 
Russian Government in the Assembly on Tuesday was the most 
puzzling of all. It is surely no secret that the Russians have 
wanted him to resign ever since, in June, 1950, he took the 
necessary official steps to bring the United Nations as a body 
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to the defence of South Korea against Communist aggression, 
The crude pressure to which Mr. Lie has now drawn the atten. 
tion of the Assembly has been there for all to see. The 
behaviour of the Communist group in ignoring the Secretary. 
General’s existence has earned him much sympathy. But since 
Mr. Lie himself decided some time ago to end all this by 
resigning it is difficult to see what good can possibly come of 
this week’s outburst in the Assembly. The common speculation 
concerning the mollifying effect that Mr. Lie’s attack on the 
Russians may have been intended to have on his other perse. 
cutors, Senator McCarthy and his friends, who are continually 
questioning the political “ reliability” of American members 
of the United Nations secretariat, is certainly not flattering to 
the Secretary-General. If in fact Mr. Lie were willing to com- 
plain of the Russians merely in order to demonstrate his own 
“ reliability ” to the McCarthyites it would certainly carn him 
no credit elsewhere. It is much more to the point to regard the 
issues in the broader context. Now that the review of candi- 
dates for the office of Secretary-General is being undertaken the 
members of the United Nations must decide whether they want 
a man who is acceptable to both Western and Eastern groups 
or one who, like Mr. Lie, is finally unacceptable to the Com- 
munist Powers. In fact the decision about the next Secretary- 
General is a decision about the future character of the United 
Nations itself. 


Religious Rioting in Pakistan 

The anti-Ahmadiya rioting in Pakistan has obviously been 
on an alarming scale. In many towns the police fired into 
the crowd, after attempts to disperse it with tear-gas had failed, 
and casualties have been heavy. For three days in Lahore 
the rioters had it their own way, and the ordinary life of the 
city came to a standstill. But the disturbances seem now to 
have been brought under control by the swift application of 
martial law. They were inspired partly by fanatical mullahs and 
partly by politicians who have their own non-religious reasons 
for opposing Sir Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign Minister and a 
leading member of one of the two Ahmadiya sects. Apart 
from such side-lines as looting and burning the object of the 
rioters was to bring about the resignation of Sir Zafrullah, 
and the naming of his sect as a non-Muslim minority. The 
Ahmadiya movement, which has been the cause of trouble 
before, was founded some sixty years ago by one Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad shortly after his self-proclamation as Prophet and 
divinely inspired teacher. He attracted a considerable following, 
but a few years after his death in 1908 the movement split in 
two, one party simply accepting him as a teacher, the other 
claiming that he had indeed been a prophet. Both sects are 
regarded as heretical in the eyes of orthodox Islam (they have 
their martyrs—-in Afghanistan their missionaries have been 
stoned to death), but while the first is held to be not much more 
than a nuisance, the second is held in abhorrence by orthodox 
fanatics. It is to the second sect that Sir Zafrullah Khan 
belongs. 


The Affairs of the Army 


Mr. Head, one of the ablest Secretaries of State for War we 
have had for a long time, gave an encouraging account of 
the British Army when he presented to the House of Commons 
Estimates totalling £526 millions. Nobody questioned his asser- 
tion that it was the best army we have ever raised in peace- 
time; it comprises the equivalent of eleven and one-third regular 
divisions, with a reasonably well-found reserve of ten more. 
All the regular fighting formations are overseas. Mr. Head 
spoke frankly of his anxieties: lack of married quarters, bad 
barracks, discouraging figures for recruitments and re-engage- 
ments, the failure to obtain the necessary measure of inter- 
allied agreement on the calibre of a new semi-automatic rifle, 
whose lack is probably the severest single handicap from which 
the Army suffers. In other directions the situation regarding 
weapons and equipment is good. The new heavy gun tank, 
he revealed, will soon be having its user trials and is probably 
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the most powerful engine of its kind in the world. A certain 
amount of controversy surrounds this latest development in the 
field of armour. The new tanks, a regiment of which will be 
allocated to each infantry and armoured division, are admirably 
equipped for their primary role, which is to destroy other 
tanks; but their sheer bulk limits their manoeuvrability and, 
though they are attended by bull-dozers which will help to dig 
them in, their concealment presents almost insuperable 
problems. 


Rates Become Alarming 


With one local authority after another announcing rate 
increases Of 2s. in the pound or more, the old adjectives 
annually applied to these increases——“ burdensome,” “ back- 
breaking,” appalling” and so on—are acquiring a new and 
sharper meaning. The old outcry against the rates, which 
started as a Mere protest against social progress, is being trans- 
formed into a genuine and rational questioning of the suitability 
of the present rating system, with its concentration of the burden 
on residents and distributive traders, to bear the growing burden 
of social expenditure. The continuing expansion of that expen- 
diture can be foreseen, just as the present increases could be 
foreseen. But nobody knows just what will happen if the pro- 
vision of the local contribution to meet expenses which are 
rapidly growing, largely as a result of central decisions, con- 
tinues to rest on a system of local taxation which is already 
bursting at the seams. The motion now standing in the names 
of a group of Conservative M.P.’s and calling for a general 
enquiry into the finance of local government is bound to attract 
widespread support in the country. The most likely criticism 
of it is that the problem is so urgent that some at least of the 
steps to hold it at bay, if not to solve it, are already so far 
overdue and so obvious that they do not call for further enquiry. 
A recent report of a research group representing accountants, 
municipal treasurers and the University College of the South- 
West of England put its finger on the clumsiness of the present 
valuation lists on which local rates are levied, the anomalies of 
derating, which amounts to a concealed subsidy for industry 
and agriculture, and the neglect of alternative methods of rais- 
ing local revenue. Action in these three cases might well avert 
the danger of a breakdown of local taxation under the burdens 
of the next few years 


The Longbridge Strike 

Thanks to some questionable manoeuvres the strike at Austin’s 
Longbridge motor works has been kept going by the National 
Union of Vehicle Builders. Two thousand of its members 
and eight thousand others are idle in consequence. This, it 
may be recalled, is because the management has not re-engaged 
Mr. John McHugh, a senior shop steward who was among some 
hundreds of workers declared redundant last year. The union 
is attempting to establish the principle that shop stewards are 
entitled to preferential treatment. On Monday the strikers held 
a meeting, and when it was proposed that a secret ballot should 
be held to discover the men’s real opinion of this prolonged 
stoppage. which is causing much hardship, the strike leaders 
quickly disposed of that awkward suggestion by calling for 
a show of hands. But such smart tactics cannot be employed 
indefinitely, for it is quite clear that many members of the 
National Union of Vehicle Builders, to say nothing of the other 
eight thousand employees thrown out of work, are growing sus- 
picious of the true nature of the strike into which their leaders 
have plunged them. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union are among the most active in opposing the existing joint 
shop stewards’ committee at the works: they are to set up 
another committee which will concern itself with wages, hours 
of work and conditions of employment, and not with political 
questions. For although there is no evidence that the Long- 
bridge strike is an official Communist project, there is no doubt 
at all that Communists are making full use of the opportunities 
Presented to them by the National Union of Vehicle Builders. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Lords expects its leader, Lord Salisbury, 

back next week after his illness. His return is eagerly 
awaited by the whole House. In its present lop-sided 
form the House of Lords can only work smoothly if the Tories 
behave as though the Labour strength were about equal to that 
of the other side. The Conservative leader must treat the 
Labour peers whether in or out of office with at least as much 
consideration as he would have to show them if the parties were 
closely balanced. The present Parliamentary system is based 
on the principle of the alternative Government, and the perma- 
nent Conservative majority in the House of Lords would 
expose itself to fierce criticism if it acted like a school bully. 

* * % * 


It is not enough for the Tories to be courteous towards 
their opponents: they must be generous. The Labour peers 
need moral support if they are to perform functions that might 
keep a party four times the size reasonably busy. This support 
is denied them by the bulk of their colleagues in the House of 
Commons, who seem singularly insensitive to the stresses of 
life in Socialism’s noble outpost. Since reform makes such slow 
progress, only the Tories can encourage the Labour peers in 
the work of opposition. The Labour peers plod along gallantly, 
and Lord Lucas of Chilworth in particular deserves credit for 
the spirit, almost the gaiety, with which he puts up with the 
rigours of the’ journey. 


* * * * 
All this Lord Salisbury understands very well, and Mr. 
Herbert Morrison has acknowledged his tact. But the events 


of this week have shown how much the delicacy of his touch 
has been missed. Lord Swinton has been acting as Leader of 
the House in circumstances which must certainly have 
inflamed an easily excitable nature. He has had to deputise 
for Lord Leathers too during the committee stage of the Trans- 
port Bill. He has also had to run his own department and to 
maintain his watch on the public relations of the Government. 
Small wonder then that Lord Shepherd was driven on Monday 
to beg Lord Swinton “ to treat us a little kindly.” 


* * * * 


Even Lord Swinton’s jokes have been on the heavy side. 
When on Tuesday a number of Labour peers protested that they 
had been locked out of a division because the bell system had 
broken down, Lord Swinton explained that “one of the 
nationalised electricity boards must have failed us.” He quite 
missed the mood of Lord Mathers, an old railwayman, who felt 
he had been “ cheated ” of a vote on the Transport Bill. 


* cg * * 
The Commons have been deep in defence this week. The 
army estimates were debated for about thirteen hours on 


Monday and on Tuesday morning——a rehearsal no doubt for the 
conventional all-night sittings on the Finance Bill—and the 
debate on the air estimates was arranged for Thursday. It will 
be a relief to our friends and allies abroad to know that the 
House agreed, without a vote, to keep an army of 554,000 
until March 3tst, 1954. And the House itself was 
impressed by the valour of Mr. Head, the War Minister, who 
rose from a bed of influenza to make an excellent speech. He 
was not well enough to sit the debate through. 


* * * * 


Mr. Ian Harvey, who once commanded an anti-aircraft regi- 
ment, gave a disturbing account of the state of anti-aircraft 
defence. Not a single weapon in use in 1945, he said, was of 
the slightest use in the age of guided missiles, atomic weapons 
and rockets. He invited comparison between his boldness in 
saying so and that of Mr. Duncan Sandys who got into such 
trouble for saying the same kind of thing in 1939. But Mr. 
Harvey drew comfort from the fact that Mr. — oo 


seem to have suffered too much. 








HE world is still dominated by the changes in Russia, 

and as perplexed by what is happening as it was the 

day, no more than a week ago, when Mr. Stalin died. 
At Moscow the transition from dictatorship to government 
by a junta—a word to which no derogatory significance need 
attach—has been swiftly and smoothly carried through. So 
rapidly indeed were the decisions taken that it must be supposed 
that the choice of Mr. Malenkov as Head of the Soviet State 
was prearranged, and that the new Prime Minister had thought 
out the other appointments in advance. According to the 
official announcement the speed with which the succession to 
Stalin was proclaimed was due to a desire to avoid panic 
whether internal or external is left to the imagination. The 
choice of words, if “ panic” is an accurate rendering of the 
Russian, is striking, but hardly as striking as it seems, for it 
is obvious that an interregnum of any length would have given 
opportunity for rivalries and discontents to gather force and 
imperil the whole future of the régime. The expedition with 
which the principal changes have been effected is a testimony 
to the efficiency of the Communist machine in Moscow. Of 
the changes themselves it is not necessary to speak in detail. 
Nor indeed is it possible yet to estimate their importance. 
The essential fact is that where it was customary to speak of 
“the thirteen men in the Kremlin ” as governing Russia it will 
be more accurate in future to speak of the five Malenkov, 
who is Prime Minister, but without the supreme authority which 
Stalin exercised; Beria, who as Minister of State Security and 
Internal Affairs, with the powerful Security Police at his 
disposal, wields immense power within the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union; Molotov, who as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
returns to a post in which his attitude in the past was one 
of almost unqualified negation; Bulganin, who becomes War 
Minister; and Kaganovitch, interesting both as being a Jew 
and as being Stalin’s brother-in-law, as fourth Deputy Prime 
Minister, but apparently without specific administrative 
functions. 

Such is the Inner Cabinet by which Russia, in spite of the 
activities outside it of men as able as Mr. Mikoyan, Marshal 
Zhukov and Marshal Sokolovsky, will in effect be governed. 
But measures, and policies, are sometimes more important than 
men, and the first question the world is asking, and must ask, 
is what the aims of the new directorate in the field of foreign 
policy are. They were stated with reasonable precision in 
the speeches, primarily Mr. Malenkov’s, delivered at Mr. 
Stalin’s funeral on Monday; and as there stated they are un- 
exceptionable. By the new Prime Minister the forcign policy 
of the Soviet Union is defined as a policy of peace and friend- 
ship between the peoples, a policy aiming at preserving and 
strengthening peace, a policy of combating preparations for 
the unleashing of a new war, a policy flowing from “ the 
Lenin-Stalin axiom that peaceful co-existence and peaceful com- 
petition between two different systems, the capitalist and the 
Socialist systems, is possible.” In short, “ in the field of foreign 
policy our main preoccupation consists in preventing the out- 
break of another war and in living at peace with all countries.” 
Mr. Beria spoke of the extension of trade relations with all 
countries on the basis of mutual, equal rights, and Mr. Molotov 
of a policy of international collaboration and of the opening 
of trade relations with all countries impelled by the desire 
to do likewise. Now it is a fair comment on all this that it 
may mean something or nothing at all—or indeed be actually 
less innocuous than nothing, if it is designed to bemuse credu- 
lous Westerners while Russia silently prosecutes her prepara- 
tions for war. But while it is fair to make that comment it 
is by no means fair to put the worst construction on the first 
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declarations of the new Russian governors. They, like lesser 
men, are entitled to be assumed innocent till they are proved 
guilty. Their declared policy, like Mr. Eden’s or Mr. Dulles’s 
or M. Bidault’s, is to work for peace but prepare for defence, 
It is certain that the declarations of the three Westerners are 
sincere; it remains to be demonstrated whether those of the 
three Easterners are. 

Phat is a question that will be soon answered, for various 
tests of sincerity present themselves immediately. Will Russia 
at last consent to the negotiation and signature of a treaty with 
Austria? Will she join with the rest of the United Nations 
States in a genuine attempt (more, indeed, than a mere attempt, 
for the decision rests almost wholly in Russian hands) to end 
the war in Korea ? Will she co-operate instead of consistently 
obstructing in the- Security Council and Assembly and other 
United Nations organisations ? We shall see. But it is neither 
necessary nor expedient to do no more than wait and see. The 
Western leaders have so far said little about their reactions 
to the Russian changes. Such reticence is wise. It is easy to 
make a false step at this juncture. One or two already made 
are a little questionable. President Eisenhower's first message, 
however little it may have been so intended, looked too much 
like an attempt to reach the Russian people over the heads of 
their new rulers--a device that rarely succeeds, as one of 
President Eisenhower's predecessors discovered when he tried 
to evangelise the Italian people over Fiume. And Mr. Dulles 
was perhaps a little too early, and perhaps a little too optimistic, 
with his declaration of belief that the removal of Mr. Stalin 
would improve America’s prospects in the cold war. It may, 
but talk even of the cold war might be dropped for the moment, 
till it is seen whether Russia is anxious to pursue the cold war 
or not; if it should chance that she is not, she will find all the 
rest of the world of one mind with her. It would be easier 
to read the signs of the times if it were known with any certainty 
whether in the matter of war, hot or cold, Mr. Stalin was a 
stimulating or a restraining influence. But so cryptic is Russian 
policy that no one really knows even that. 

Meanwhile certain hard facts must be recognised. One 
is that not merely cold war but hot war is actually being 
waged in Korea and Indo-China, and that there is at least a 
possibility of a different kind of hot war breaking out in the 
Balkans. The Stalin myth meant as much in Communist 
countries Outside Russia as in Communist Russia itself. If 
there is ever a Malenkov myth it will take many years to build 
up. Albania, that small but strategically important country, 
has become restive already, and so, according to not entirely 
convincing reports, has Bulgaria. Such developments are by 
no means unlikely, though there are too many Russian troops 
in both countries to make the success of a political coup in 
either probable. None the less, as things have turned out, the 
alliance just contracted between Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece 
may prove particularly opportune; so may the arrival of Presi- 
dent Tito in this country next week. On the evolution of 
relations between Moscow and Peking the future of several 
hundred million people may depend. The declarations of 
friendship for Russia expressed by Mao Tse-tung on the morrow 
of Stalin’s death lacked nothing in genuine warmth. And the 
immediate announcement of the withdrawal of the Russian 
Ambassador in Peking, Mr. Panyushkin, and his replacement 
by the distinctly more important Mr. Kuznetsov, one of the 
Deputy Foreign Ministers appointed since Mr. Stalin’s death, 
is clear evidence of a desire to draw the bonds of friendship 
with China still tighter. 

Such generally is the situation with which Western diplomacy 
has to deal. It may change at any moment. In Russia ii cif 
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the experiment of government by five may break down under 
the stress of personal rivalries and intrigues; though of that 
there is no indication as yet. Among the satellite Powers 
Communism as a political principle may exert as effective a 

litical influence as the personality of Stalin; but all the odds 
gre that it will not. Mao Tse-tung may show the same 
deference to Mr. Malenkoy and his associates as he did to 
Mr. Stalin; but that too seems improbable. Bonds are more 
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likely to loosen than tighten. Dissolution may come sooner 
than at present seems likely. Western statesmen must studiously 
eschew any conspicuous efforts to hasten that process. Crude 
propaganda would infallibly defeat its own object. Co- 
operation with Russia can best be achieved through the United 
Nations, defence against Russia through N.A.T.O. Western 
diplomacy should concentrate on strengthening those bodies by 
every means possible. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NTERESTING accounts reach me of the reactions of a 

representative and influential group of Germans, members 

of most political parties but few if any of them extremists, 
towards the British attitude to their country as they see it. They 
are mystified and disappointed at the attention concentrated here 
on an incident like the arrest of Naumann and other neo-Nazis, 
compared with our indifference to the vastly more important 
issue of the refugee influx. Not that any complaint is made of the 
arrests; on the contrary; the disclosure of what has been happen- 
ing underground has been definitely welcomed, and so has the 
action which the British Occupation Authority was able to 
take and the German Government, bound by the Federal 
Constitution, was not. The general effect has been a slight 
but perceptible movement away from the Right parties. But 
the refugee problem is something quite different in character 
and in magnitude. The political repercussions of this ceaseless 
flow of homeless, foodless, workless people into West Germany 
is creating conditions (as the Russians no doubt realise with 
satisfaction) which might easily lead to a complete breakdown 
in administration, which would present the neo-Nazis, on a 
smaller scale, with such opportunities as Hitler so effectively 
seized. That has not happened yet. The Germans are an 
immensely efficient people. and the rapid industrial expansion 
now in progress has provided openings which have so far kept 
unemployment within bounds. Indeed in spite of the armies 
of workless men and women pouring into the various Lander of 
Western Germany the unemployment total is still keeping 
reasonably steady. This is plainly a case in which even if 
countries like Britain and France cannot give much material 
help—and it is difficult to see how they can—understanding 
and tactfully expressed sympathy would make a real difference. 

+ * * * 


| commented last week on the conspicuously non-partisan 
characier of Mr, James Griffiths’s party political broadcast on 
the previous Saturday evening. Last Saturday Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton was appearing in the same series and talking on the 
same subject. Having the last word he had a good opportunity 
to hit back hard. He did nothing of the sort. Instead he 
quoted with approval and full agreement the definition of 
Britain's colonial policy formed by a Labour Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Creech Jones. He argued as strenuously for 
Central African Federation as Mr. Griffiths had argued against 
it, but without a vestige of personal antagonism. This is a 
high level for the discussion of colonial affairs—and the right 
level. It is a great pity that lesser debaters of this profoundly 
difficult question cannot exercise the same restraint. 

* * * * 

One thing leads to another (Copyright in all countries). Three 
weeks ago I wrote of the false identification of a man alleged 
to have been concerned in the ‘ Prospect of Whitby’ hold-up. 
Last week [I quoted as a parallel the notorious case of Adolf 
Beck. To that I now add the mystery of Joseph Lesurques, 
guillotined after condemnation for his part in the historic 
Lyons Mail robbery and murder in 1796. It is a mystery, 
because dozens of volumes have been written on the still un- 
settled question whether Lesurques, who vigorously pleaded an 
alibi, had in fact anything to do with the affair, or whether 
he was confused with a man Dubosq, of very similar appear- 
ance, who was subsequently arrested and condemned and 
guillotined. Now we get one step further. Though Lesurques 
Was executed his considerable property, which was originally 


confiscated. was later returned to his family. Here the parallel 
with the case of Alfred Krupp is close. He, it is true? was not 
executed, only imprisoned, but his property was confiscated— 
the only example of such action in the case of any war-criminal. 
When he was released from prison, rightly or wrongly, by the 
American High Commissioner in Germany, it was decided 
(rightly in my opinion) that his property must be returned to 
him. Clearly any such word as “ compensation” is quite out 
of place. 
* * ~ * 

The discussion in Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday on the 
raising of the retirement age of professors from 65 to 67 (the 
age for Heads of Houses is higher) produced some pertinent 
observations. Dr. Enid Starkie, of Somerville, said that in the 
present economic state of the country it was extravagant to 
retire men in their prime. Dr. John Lowe, Dean of Christ 
Church and ex-Vice-Chancellor, said that if the country was to 
maintain its place as a considerable Power there must soon be 
some decided and large-scale move to increase and prolong 
productive capacity. On the same day the Bonn correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian was beginning a dispatch with the 
remark: “ The Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, is rapidly 
gaining a reputation for being the most indefatigable 76-year- 
old since Bernard Shaw was the same age and, roughly speak- 
ing, in his prime.” But haven't we in this country a fairly 
likely runner in the 78-year-old stakes? Indeed more than 
one. As it happens, I read in Wednesday’s Manchester 


‘Guardian a paragraph on Miss Margery Fry, mentioning that 


“at 78 Miss Fry is still doing her good work. This morning 

she spoke to a social studies conference of the Townswomen’s 

Guild in a voice clearer and stronger than that of women half 

her age.” We are a tough race. 
« 


* * * 


Houses, it appears, are being built at Norwich in record 
time through the use of what is described as “ a rail-mounted, 
power-driven tower crane, imported from Germany, similar 
to those used in Russia for years.” Well, Mr. Baldwin once said 
something about democracies being two years behind, and it is 
no doubt better to get the crane late than never. But the 
thing has apparently been in use in Russia for years. What 
is the use of making an Associate Member of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers Dean of Canterbury if, on his ecclesiastical 
missions to Moscow, he cannot spot the points of a crane and 
tell the world about them. But perhaps it was on the secret 
list. (I claim some merit for keeping the Ukraine out of this.) 

* * bd * 


To the problems which have hitherto baffled science—cancer 
and the common cold—it seems that starlings must be added. 
Whether in Trafalgar Square or round the Birmingham Art 
Gallery they jeer in their tens of thousands at the totally ineffec- 
tive attempts to eliminate them. They are apparently inelimin- 
able. Poisoned grain would no doubt do it, but the Chairman 
of the Praesidium of the Union of Starling Socialist Republics 
would argue that that was unsporting. I should agree with him 
entirely. 

” * 

“ . . and Oscar Hobson and Paul Bareau magnificently 
covering the City.” Truth on the News Chronicle, March 6th. 

“A Hundred Years of the Halifax,” by O. R. Hobson, 
reviewed by Paul Bareau. News Chronicle, March 11th. 

Comment? Not a word. JANUS. 


* * 
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France and the E.D.C. 


By D. R. GILLIE 


OST French Governments fall by the wayside in 

obscure scuffles. The present one seems to have a 

higher doom. It can scarcely avoid death in childbirth, 
whether the child be born dead or alive. The vote on the rati- 
fication of the European Defence Community lies across its 
path somewhere in May or June, possibly July. The Prime 
Minister has assured the Assembly that the vote will be free, 
in other words that he will not put the question of confidence. 
Since the question of confidence was defined in the constitution, 
however, it is quite easy to obtain its effects while remaining 
outside the definition. M. Mayer will certainly make it under- 
stood that he is as free as any other deputy and that his freedom 
will be expressed in resignation if the treaty is not ratified. 
Hopes of ratification, however, cannot possibly be based on the 
majority which normally supports the Government. Now that 
General de Gaulle has so vigorously denounced the treaty, few, 
if any, of his partisans will adopt a different attitude on this 
issue, however disobedient they may be on others. There will 
certainly also be opponents of the treaty amongst the ex- 
Gaullists, the Independents and the Radicals. The Govern- 
ment’s only hope is to obtain the support of the Socialists for 
ratification—-although that party does include some of the 
treaty’s most dangerous critics, including M. Daniel Mayer and 
above all M. Jules Moch, who, as rapporteurs of the Foreign 
Policy Commission, will have a very important part to play in 
the debate. But the support of the Socialists for the treaty 
would not, of course, mean their support for any other aspect 
of Government policy. Indeed they would be less likely to vote 
for the treaty if ratification was made a question of confidence, 
since that would make the vote an act of support for the 
Government. The Government, in other words, must dislocate 
its own majority to obtain one for the treaty. If it does not die 
in the process it will be a miracle. 

This gives M. René Mayer's fight for the treaty a certain 
gratuitous grandeur. It is not his treaty, but at least if the 
treaty is ratified it will be his ratification—a great deal more 
than M. Bidault’s, although the doubts as to whether M. Bidault 
was as strong a defender of the treaty in practice as he was in 
theory have now been set at rest. The treaty remains of course 
the work of M. Robert Schuman more than anyone else. But 
it long ago became apparent that his gifts are those of negotia- 
tor and committee-man, not of orator or propagandist to the 
larger public. In addition, M. Schuman’s authority had been 
seriously injured during the last year by events in Tunisia, for 
which territory the Minister of Foreign Affairs is responsible, 
though he is rarely in a position to initiate policy there. 

rhe difficulties in the way of ratification are not merely due 
to Frenchmen getting cold feet about their own ideas when they 
are asked to apply them to themselves. It is not the 
Frenchmen who launched the ideas who are now criticising 
them. The problems which endanger ratification are at all 
events those which will make or mar the European Community. 
Must it lead to a German hegemony ? Will membership of the 
European Community strengthen or weaken the linking of the 
member States with overseas territories ? M. Bidault, who was 
not for nothing a stirring teacher of history in a lycée before he 
became a politician, summed the matter up by declaring to 
the Assembly last week that the French Government's policy 
was to make Europe without unmaking France. He underlined 
what he meant by France when he remarked that the French 
Government was responsible for one hundred and twenty 
million human beings. No doubt his formula can be taken as 
meaning that the French want to have it both ways—and, being 
human, a great many of them do. But it would be silly not to 
recognise the reality of France’s difficulties, as the only one 
of the six “ European” Powers which now plays an important 
part outside Europe. Nor is the problem only France's. The 
territories of the French Union represent the one hope to con- 
tinental Europe that it may preserve some of the heritage of 
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Europe’s oversea expansion since the sixteenth century, 
European-minded Frenchmen would add that France’s only 
hope of exerting sufficient attraction on her overseas territories 
to avoid a blind-alley policy of repression and compulsion lies 
in becoming herself a link between them and something larger 
than herself, namely Europe. But such arguments will not at 
present fall persuasively on the ears of those men who by a 
mixture of stubbornness and courage have so far done most to 
preserve France’s territories for her in the post-war years. 

M. Mayer’s tactics must take into consideration that the 
Socialists are mainly concerned with the danger of German 
hegemony and comparatively little with the possible effects 
of the European Defence Community on the survival of the 
French Empire. Indeed the drain of the Indo-China war on the 
strength France can exert within the Community in Europe 
is for them an argument against that war more than against 
the European Army. The Socialists have always looked mainly 
to some form of British association with the European Defence 
Community (if membership could not be obtained) as a counter- 
balance to Germany’s industrial and demographic strength. 
Some of them, however, have also argued that the creation of 
a European political authority would also be a valuable safe- 
guard against the predominance that Germany would gain in 
a purely military union. To win the Socialist vote, therefore, 
M. René Mayer and M. Bidault must look to negotiations with 
Great Britain, not so far very promising, and to the proposals 
worked out by the Strasbourg ad hoc Assembly and its consti- 
tutional commission. If success could be obtained in the first 
field, however limited, it would be far more valuable than in 
the second. 

It is with the hesitant on the Right that the “* Additional Pro- 
tocols ” will be of valse in the debate, if they can be negotiated 
with France’s partners in a form that leaves them some sub- 
stance. They are intended to deal first of all with the danger 
that the strain of the Indo-China war will handicap France in 
the affairs of the European Community, and secondly with the 
danger that France’s European duties will handicap her efforts 
to maintain the links with the overseas territories of the French 
Union. The protocols have perhaps assumed a bigger impor- 
tance than is intrinsically theirs. It is too late to undo the French 
Government’s promises with regard to them, which have acquired 
a kind of symbolic value as proof that in thinking of Europe 
it has not forgotten the French Union. The real debate is 
elsewhere. Is it better for France to merge her main military 
force with that of Europe in order that Germany shall have 
no national army, while herself keeping control c&a small one 
overseas and of most of her navy, or to keep her armed forces 
united and under her direct control while allowing Germany 
a national army ? The second is General de Gaulle’s alternative, 
with Germany and France only linked within a loose European 
confederation. As the moment for decision approaches, it ts 
natural that more and more Frenchmen are alarmed at the pros- 
pect of France losing so ancient and glorious an aspect of her 
sovereignty as her national army on her own territory. Any 
alternative looks attractive. 

But is there any real alternative ? M. Mayer's defence of 
the European Treaty will consist very largely in a denial that 
there is one. The defenders of the European Community will 
not in this battle be using the argument of widened horizons 
and new ideals nearly so much as an appeal to realism. 
M. Mayer in his Sétif speech asked if France was to begin the 
European negotiation all over again, with her allies disappointed 
in her, with no certainty of finding in Germany partners for 
the negotiation she desired and with herself unable to equip the 
national army she had saved from merger. To this at Chartres 
he last week added the argument that the greatest posthumous 
victory that Stalin could gain would be to be proved right in 
his prophecy that the free nations could not unite in their self- 
defence. In addition to these general arguments he, M. Bidault 
and, as Defence Minister, M. Pleven will be appealing point by 
point to the long text of the treaty explaining why it has been 
drafted as it has been and elucidating the very real guarantees 
that it does offer. The deputies will of course be reminded 
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again and again that the European Community is part of the 
Atlantic Community, that within the Adantic Community there 
can be no dispute which is the leading Power and that by the 
arrangements, about to be improved to France’s advantage, 
it is a French general who will command all the Allied troops 
on the front that most interests France. 

Finally there will be the argument that quite apart from the 
possibilities on the international plane, those on the internal 
are also limited. There may at the present moment be no 
majority in the Assembly for the European Army. But could 
as many votes be found for any one of the very elusive 
alternatives that might be put forward? Is France to doom 
herself to be passed over in international politics because there 
js no majority in the Assembly for any policy whatsoever ? 

In the three months or so that will see this debate gradually 
reaching its climax, the French Government will no doubt often 
look to its Anglo-Saxon allies, and especially to Great Britain, 
for such help as can be given. It is likely to be driven back 
pretty often to.M. Bidault’s remark that Great Britain has at 
least the curious habit of keeping promises she has not made. 
In the last resort the most important single determining factor 
will probably be the courage and determination with which 
M. René Mayer himself carries on the fight. He is a bonny 
fighter. 


Russian Melting-pot 
By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


HE death of Josif Vissarionovitch Stalin brings to an 

end a period in Russian history surpassing in importance 

the reigns of Ivan the Terrible, of Peter the Great, and 
of the Empress Catherine the Second. Tsar in all but name, 
this Georgian cobbler’s son identified himself with “the great 
Russian people ” whose leader he became and whose racial 
predominance within the confines of the Soviet Union he 
recognised. In the space of thirty years he expanded the 
frontiers of the Russian Empire beyond anything which had 
previously been known, and it was as the result of his leader- 
ship in war and of his guile in international relations that the 
Western World was forced into a unity in face of the 
Russian threat which has never before been achieved in time 
of peace. It is four hundred years since the fall of Kazan to 
Ivan the Terrible set Russia on the road to Imperialism. 
It was left to Josif Stalin, by the capture of Berlin in 1945, 
to attain its western limit. The scale of his achievements is 
matched by their cost in human suffering to the patient Russian 
peoples whom he drove to their destiny, but when viewed in 
perspective even this may one day be seen as relatively no 
greater than the sadism of an Ivan, the ferocity of a Peter 
or the Prussian brutality of a Nicholas in the long, savage 
story of Russia’s rulers. A great Tsar is dead and, as so often 
in the past, Russia faces once again a period of dangerous 
internal instability. 

Within a few hours of Stalin’s death the Party-controlled 
Press and radio announced decrees by a joint session of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, the Council of 
Ministers and the Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet which give 
clear evidence of the internal strains to which the facade of 
Soviet leadership is being subjected. The signature of the 
Head of the Soviet State, who is himself displaced by one of 
these decrees, is conspicuous by its absence. But since the 
Soviet Union still wishes to be considered the most eastern 
of western nations rather than the most western of eastern, 
these decisions are subject to “ approval ” by the legislature— 
the Supreme Soviet—on March 14th. Radical changes have 
been decreed in the higher structure of both Government 
and Party, the great majority of which could well have been 
announced subsequent to the nineteenth Congress held last 
autumn. The swiftness and extent of these changes, announced 
80 soon after Stalin’s death, imply precipitate action by the 
men who, through the Party machine, still hold the organisa- 
tional cards in their hands. 
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Georgi Malenkoy has been appointed Prime Minister to 
succeed the dead Marshal. This completes a process which 
was first discernible in 1946, when Malenkov was made a 
Deputy Prime Minister while still retaining the post of 
Personnel Secretary of the Communist Party. This able 
manipulator of power, his attention never diverted, even during 
the war years, from the intricacies of Kremlin politics, has so 
far countered each threat to his special authority by the 
elimination or neutralisation of his opponents as they arose. 
The decline and fall of Andrei Zhdanov, culminating in his 
sudden death in 1948, is the classic example of this technique. 
Malenkov, together with four “ First Deputy Prime Ministers,” 
will now form a “ Praesidium ” which is evidently designed to 
work as a Cabinet and to absorb the functions formerly carried 
out by the Secretariat of the Council of Ministers. This 
reorganisation narrows the basis of the Executive by com- 
parison with the 1946 arrangement, which consisted of a Prime 
Minister and ten Deputies not specifically forming a Cabinet 
committee. Formerly, although the Deputies were believed 
to be responsible for groups of Ministries, it was clearly possible 
for the Prime Minister to deal direct with each one of the 
sixty-odd members of the Council of Ministers. In the new 
organisation it may well have been stipulated that the Prime 
Minister’s only access to the vital departments of State will 
be through one of his four First Deputies. 

The reorganisation of the higher circles of the Communist 
Party shows a startling acceleration of the trend noticed after 
the decisions approved by the nineteenth Congress in October 
last. The Secretariat, already considerably weakened as a 
corporate body, has now, it seems, been abolished, although 
individual * Secretaries of the Central Committee” remain. 
No General Secretary has been nominated to succeed Stalin, 
nor has any reference been made as yet to the Personnel 
Secretary, a post previously occupied by Malenkov—the new 
Prime Minister. The Praesidium of the Central Committee 
has been reduced from thirty-six to ten full members, a 
reversion to the scale of the Politburo which it was designed, 
only last October, to supersede. These far-reaching changes 
denote a new and fundamental departure in the relationship 
between the Communist Party and the Soviet State, although it 
would perhaps be more true to say that Stalin’s death has 
caused a violent and typically Russian acceleration of a pro- 
cess which was already in train. 

By transferring from the Party Secretaryship to the office of 
Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, Malenkov has 
emphasised in a more telling fashion than ever before the 
nearly complete identification of the Russian Communist Party 
with the new ruling class of Soviet bureaucrats. He takes 
across with him two other former secretaries of the Central 
Committee, Ponomarenko and Ignatov, who are destined for 
“ leading work in the Council of Ministers,” and he has clearly 
decided that the moment has come for himself and _ his 
immediate henchmen to exchange the shifting sands of the 
Party leadership for the firm deck of the ship of State. 
Khrushchev and Pospelov remain behind as Secretaries of the 
Central Committee, together with Shatalin, the stormy petrel 
and former protégé of Malenkov whose reappearance at this 
juncture is of considerable interest. 

Apart from Malenkov the newly formed “ Praesidium of the 
Council of Ministers,” consists of Beria, Molotov, Bulganin and 
Kaganovitch. The first three are given specific overlordship 
the departments dealing respectively with the Secret, Police, 
Foreign Affairs and the Army for which they were formerly 
known to be responsible, but, as has already been mentioned, 
it is hard to believe that the new Prime Minister will be able 
to apply the same technique of direct supervision over 
individual departments as did Stalin. Kaganovitch’s duties will, 
certainly include charge of heavy industry, and it is of interest 
that the last Jew in a position of any eminence in the Soviet 
Union should have been confirmed in office since the death 
of his master and protector. The omission of Mikoyan from 
the Cabinet will cause some surprise, though his responsibilities 
for Soviet internal and external trade are reaffirmed. Marshal 
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Zhukov reappears as a First Deputy to Bulganin, the new 
Minister for War, which can be interpreted as yet another sign 
of the increased deference being paid to the Army, following 
on the replacement of the former Commissar, Shtemenko, by 
Marshal Sokolovsky as Chief of the Soviet General Staff. 
Marshal Voroshilov, whose sole remaining usefulness is to 
perpetuate the Stalin legend, has displaced Shvernik as President 
of the Soviet Union. It is a shrewd appointment, and the saga 
of the defence of Tsaritsyn by Voroshilov and Stalin at a crisis 
of the Civil War is likely to outlast the memory of the Marshal 
who signed the Red Army death-warrants in 1937. 

Great and swift changes have taken place in the structure 
of the Soviet power-nucleus, but no serious student of Russian 
affairs will believe that the vacuum left by the death of Stalin 
has yet been filled. The fundamental inter-relationship of the 
men whom Stalin controlled with such consummate skill has 
not yet shifted to any significant extent, although some 
casualties have already been noted among their subordinates. 
These men, the five who control the traditional sources of 
political strength in Russia, will now be grouped formally 
round a Cabinet table in the Great Palace of the Kremlin, and 
this is the essence of the complex changes which have so 
bewildered the world. They are Malenkov—Prime Minister 
and lord of the Russian bureaucracy, which is now virtually 
identical with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union; 
Beria—unchallenged head of the Secret Police Ministries and 
of the vast industrial undertakings operated by the Ministry 
of the Interior, backed by the 600,000 magnificent troops of 
the Soviet security force, who, being Russians, require a 
man and not a Committee on whom to bestow their loyalty; 
Bulganin—titular head of the Army, the Party man whose pro- 
fessional grip can hardly be strengthened by the fact that he 
first donned military uniform in 1942; Kaganovitch—the 
formidable Jew whose great ability has so far enabled him to 
weather the endemic anti-Semitism of his countrymen; and 
Molotov—whose only assets are an unrivalled experience of 
foreign affairs and the fading glory of a lifetime spent in the 
shadow of his dead master. Stalin the leader is, for the foresee- 
able future, irreplaceable, and the history of Russia has yet 
to show a prolonged and effective period of rule by committee. 


A Fuel Policy Now 


HE acute exasperation felt by those who believe that 

Britain’s economic survival depends upon the introduc- 

tion of a realistic fuel and power policy seems at last to 
be shared by the general public. The new increase in coal 
prices has stimulated a demand for action. In spite of Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth’s brave words about the limit being 
reached, people suspect that it is only a matter of time before 
the same dreary process is repeated. They sense the absence 
of any policy likely to provide them as individual consumers, 
or the nation as a whole, with the prospect of sufficient supplies 
of fuel at a steady price. That, after all, is the objective at 
which a national fuel and power policy must aim. 

As the Coal Board’s experiment in syndicalism shows, the 
miners’ own diagnosis of the problem is the failure of leader- 
ship on the local level. The attempt to solve this by setting 
up syndicalist committees over the heads of colliery manage- 
ments will certainly not put the matter right. Only a top-to- 
bottom reorganisation of the structure of the N.C.B., combined 
with the decentralisation of its functions from Hobart House 
to the coalfields, can provide the nation and the miners with the 
revitalised management which we require. It is surely ludi- 


crous that when the need for extra effort becomes clear it 
should be deemed necessary for Sir Hubert Houldsworth him- 
self to stump the minefields in order to inspire the miners’ 
efforts with his oratory 
mad. 

Many of the administrative weaknesses which are so apparent 
in the structure of the N.C.B. are present in the B.E.A. and, 


That is evidence of centralisation run 
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to a less extent, the Gas Boards. An increasing number of 
people are asking whether the time has not come to denational- 
ise these three industries. I do not think that anyone has given 
sufficient thought to the political and economic problems which 
such a course would involve. In any case, I believe that as far 
as the coalfields are concerned denationalisation, in the sense 
of a change of ownership, is out of the question. Further 
there are almost insuperable practical difficulties in putting 
through the necessary legislation before the next election. What 
is needed now is the appointment of three independent high- 
level commissions to consider the reorganisation of coal, elec- 
tricity and gas, so that the public can have available a detailed 
plan of action when the next election comes. 

This does not mean that we must sit back and do nothing 
about the evolution of a fuel-and-power policy during the next 
two years. There were, no doubt, good reasons for leaving the 
fuel-and-power policy in the background for the first twelve 
months of the present Government’s existence. It was probably 
wise to await the appearance of the Ridley Committee’s recom- 
mendations, and in any case, the gravity of the economic situa- 
tion required all the energy and imagination which Ministers 
possessed. 

The Ridley Report has now been available for six months, 
Apart from assembling in a convenient form various ideas which 
have been canvassed during the last ten years, its recommen- 
dations proved a disappointment to those who had hoped that 
it would produce a comprehensive fuel-and-power policy. In 
effect, it handed back the problem to the Minister of Fuel and 
Power and invited him to make up his own mind on what to 
do next, thus at any rate confirming the views of those who 
believe that the initiative in the matter must rest with the 
Government. 

The first field in which co-ordination is required is that of 
capital investment. Whereas the N.C.B. propose to spend £40 
million a year on modernising the mines, the B.E.A. have, 
during the last three years, spent nearly £350 million. A dis- 
crepancy of this magnitude, considering that greater electricity- 
supply capacity depends directly upon increased availability of 
coal, must indicate that the investment programmes of the two 
industries are completely out of balance. The day may well 
come when some of the B.E.A.’s new and imposing cathedral 
structures are silent because coal-supplies are not sufficient 
to work their turbines continuously. Electricity-supply capacity 
must relate to peak loads and, as has frequently been suggested, 
capital investment might have been more appropriately used to 
level-off peak demand rather than to increase electricity supply. 

Secondly, Government initiative is needed in promoting the 
more efficient use of fuel resources. Sir Hubert Houldsworth 


-wrote recently : 


“ It may be a truism to say that British industry is built 
upon coal and, indeed, our survival as a great nation de- 
pends upon it. It was true in the last century when our 
coal was relatively cheap and plentiful and when wasieful 
consumption did not matter. It is still more true today, 
when efficient use is becoming as important as efficient 
production. .... The short point is this: coal, our only 
great indigenous asset, is a wasting asset: it is getting more 
difficult and expensive to produce and, at the same ume, 
more calls are being made upon it by the nation. . here 
must be the right choice of fuel, the right use of fuel, 
and the resources of fuel now unused must be mobilised.” 

The Ridley Committee produced a number of detailed recom- 
mendations on this particular aspect of the problem. It 's 
disappointing that the only action which appears to have been 
taken by the Minister since the report was published is the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the reorganisation 
of the existing industrial fuel-efficiency advisory services. The 
report of this is still awaited. 

It is estimated that up to 30 million tons per year could be 
saved by industry provided sufficient inducements for the instal- 
lation of more efficient plant existed and a greater drive for the 
training of boitermen and stokers was undertaken. The 
£1 million made available in 1952 for loans at commercial rates 




















to companies wishing to instal efficient equipment is totally 
jnadequate. If expenditure on coal-economy plant cannot be 
allowed as a revenue charge, it should take the form of a loan 
repayable out of revenue over a period of years. The loan- 
fund and the advisory service might both be financed out of a 
small levy on industrial coal. 

There are a number of other sources for economy including 
the N.C.B.’s own pithead installations, the railways and the 
family consumer. It is estimated that between five and ten 
million tons a year could be saved by the introduction of 
efficient domestic space- and water-heating appliances and by 
the better co-ordination of the provision of suitable fuels for 
varying household purposes in different parts of the country. 

Finally, although the Ridley Committee was unable to make 
up its own mind on coal price policy, it made the Minister’s 
responsibility for doing so abundantly clear. It was equally 
emphatic as to the need for the co-ordination of coal prices 
with those of gas and electricity. The reliance placed at present 
on the thoroughly phoney competition between the three State 
monopolies to evolve a sound fuel-price structure has resulted 
only in the existing anomalies and confusion. Government 
action here is absolutely essential. 

The outline of a national fuel policy was agreed even before 
the Ridley Committee reported. What is needed now is the 
effort necessary to formulate it and to make a start in applying 
it in practice. The responsibility for this rests fairly and 
squarely on the shoulders of the Minister of Fuel and Power. 
He can be quite sure that in taking decisive action now he will 
have wholehearted support, not only from his party, but from 
industry and the general public as well. 


Why Mountaineer? 


By WILFRID NOYCE 
(A member of the British Mount Everest Expedition, 1953) 


NTEREST in the Himalaya, and hence in mountaineering, 

is more widely spread now than it has ever been. This 

year parties from several countries are setting out to attempt 
Mount Everest, K2, Nanga Parbat and other peaks. The 
moment seems propitious for asking what it is all about, and 
how it all started. 

I think that these are helpful questions, because too many 
people are either uncritically enthusiastic over such ventures as 
ours on Everest or condemn them like defendants unheard. 
Mountaineering is too old a pastime to be thus hastily penalised. 
It has its tradition as thoroughly as any cult; and, strange to 
say, that tradition is a more cultural one than at first sight 
appears. For it has long seemed to me that the great current 
of our mountain activity has its source somewhere on the slopes 
of Parnassus; although many climbers may never have heard 
of Parnassus, and many more, like that unknown parson in 
North Wales, may have been following the rocky skylines long 
before the “craft” of mountaineering was ever formulated. 
Three years ago, partly for my own instruction, I collected a 
number of literary names into a mountain book.* I was 
astonished to find how many, even of the greatest, have felt 
the shadow of high hills across their lives—Dante and Petrarch, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Wordsworth and Keats, even Nietszche: 
not to mention those more directly concerned with the sport of 
getting up mountains, names like de Saussure, Leslie Stephen 
and Pope Pius XI. 

The critical period was the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Before that we find indeed ascents of great merit, beginning 
with the humanist Petrarch’s climb up Mont Ventoux. (Dante’s 
climbs, except in the realm of Purgatorio, are impossible to 
locate.) But these were isolated amid a general belief that 
mountains were the abode of demons and dragons, a belief 
fostered by picturesque accounts of the habits of these creatures. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, however, the mountains were 
losing their dragons, without finding anything more substantial 


* 


Scholar Mountaineers. (Dennis Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 
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to people them. They had become a “ Uniformity of Barren- 
ness” in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, inconvenient lumps which the 
most ambitious landscape-gardener dared not organise. 

The change came through the twin influences of Rousseau’s 
sentimental view of the mountains as beautiful homes of the 
noble savage and the scientists, fairly represented by de 
Saussure. At his instigation the ascent of Mont Blanc was 
achieved towards the end of the century. Scientific observations 
were made at the top; most important of all, ihe fact was at 
last proved that human beings can accustom themselves to alti- 
tude. But the lesson of those struggles is only now really 
clear to us, and not clear at all to those who talk of a “ ceiling ” 
on Everest above which none can go. De Saussure and his 
companions certainly believed that they were very near the 
limit on Mont Blanc. They panted, vomited, palpitated, 
suffered every ache known to Himalayan mountaineers. Now- 
adays you will find girls of eighteen sunbathing on the top. In 
the same way I am quite sure that the “ ceiling ~ of Everest 
will rise; but not for some time, because we are not mentally 
prepared for it to do so. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the great peaks of the 
Alps were being climbed, often on aesthetic or scientific pretext. 
The Victorian pioneers, with Alpine peasants as their guides, 
led the van. Setbacks there were, notably the Matterhorn 
tragedy of 1865, after which Queen Victoria seriously con- 
sidered banning mountaineering as a dangerous sport. But by 
the end of the century new routes were being made up moun- 
tains already climbed by their easiest way. Ridges were the 
first choice; then faces and walls previously thought impossible. 
The practice was becoming popular of doing without guides, 
partly because fewer people could afford them. Later, between 
the wars, rock cliffs of astonishing verticality were overcome, 
chiefly by German and Italian climbers. As one German put 
it before a dangerous climb: “* We Germans have nothing more 
to lose.” Danger meant glory. Therefore these arduous ascents 
were a transgression outside the motives of mountaineering, 
for they forfeited that aesthetic satisfaction in happy, co- 
ordinated activity which is a mainspring of the best mountain 
enterprise. 

With all this there came an enormous advance in technique, 
in the art of getting safely up and down steep places, of cros- 
sing glaciers and cutting steps in ice. Equipment became strong 
and light. We smile now at de Saussure, carrying “ two green 
greatcoats, two nightshirts and three pairs of shoes,” not to 
mention “a bed, mattresses, sheets, coverlets and a green 
curtain.” Probably our great-grandchildren will smile equally 
at our cumbersome equipment. And this advance of the genera- 
tions is most relevant when we approach the Himalaya. 
Himalayan mountaineering grew over the shoulders, as it were, 
of Alpine. The technique is only slowly adapting itself; an 
Everest expedition, seen in its proper perspective, is part of a 
slow attempt to fit our Alpine ways to the vast scale now before 
us. In place of a day, a whole month may be needed to climb 
one high mountain. The greater peaks, therefore, are only 
very slowly being surmounted. Trisul and Pauhunri in the 
earlier years of this century pointed the way to Kamet, Nanda 
Devi, Tirich Mir, Annapurna and many lesser names. Each 
expedition learns from the one before; and it is quite certain 
that our cumbersome oxygen apparatus will be laughed at, in 
the year 2100, as heartily as de Saussure’s alpenstock. 

It may be argued that this high Himalayan venturing is out 
of tradition, as surely as the Alpine verticals, because it can be 
extremely uncomfortable and is seldom aesthetically pleasing. 
Moreover, until the weather is conquered, Everest can never 
be popular; the climbing season is too short and chancy. (This 
does not apply to the Karakoram and northern ranges.) Our 
answer must be that the high Himalaya offer a challenge beyond 
calculations of pleasure, aesthetic or otherwise; and which can, 
on the whole, be accepted safely, as some Alpine hazards 
between the wars could not. The Himalaya form one of those 
areas where it is given to us, in this crowded world, to be 
pioneers. That pioneering can be adventure, in which is sheer 
joy of doing. The moments of rarest beauty, the companion- 
ship that great mountains engender, the co-operation of local 
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peoples, the stretching of the will—these combine to form a 
medium in which some men fulfil themselves as truly as the 
painter in oils or the sculptor in marble. Because these moun- 
tains stand before them, they must climb them—in the humility, 
I hope, of Dante upon the Mount of Purgatory. Why climb 
Everest ? “ Because it’s there ” was Mallory’s answer, and I 
do not think that anybody has found a better. 


Continuous Performance 


By LESLIE HALEIWELL 


INEMA-MANAGEMENT had not figured prominently 

among the means of profitable employment detailed in 

the extensive files of the University Appointments 
Board; yet it was to Cambridge itself that I returned, four 
months after going down, with the unlikely task of redeeming 
a vast suburban white elephant of a cinema by transforming 
it, if 1 could, into England’s largest “* specialised hall.” In no 
other town, except possibly Oxford, would it be possible to 
fill 1,100 seats a show for the programmes of oldies and 
oddities which I visualised. It soon proved, in fact, to be 
impossible in Cambridge, for few amorg even the most ardent 
film enthusiasts have time to go treasure-hunting twice or three 
times a week. But with strong university support the venture 
is succeeding, and has provided for me a refreshing initiation 
into the dark mysteries of “the trade.” a world as unknown 
to the streams of aesthetic two-and-sevenpennies as to the 
hordes of sheeplike Saturday-nighters. 

The most charming and the most exasperating aspect of the 
Wardour Street bureaucracy is its insane logic. I have been 
refused The Lady from Shanghai because it was felt a revival 
of an old Rita Hayworth picture might be detrimental to the 
success of her current vehicle. I have been given incredulous 
looks and fatherly advice when | have asked for classic films 
which were also box-office poison. I have been offered all 
kinds of sleazy rubbish with sub-titles on the well-established 
Wardour Street assumption that any one French picture is as 
good as another. Renters have inundated my office with 
pompous pamphlets stressing the fact that their movies are 
better than ever, but, when later a bargain has come to be 
struck, we have invariably come to blows over their efforts 
to foist on to me immense and appalling accumulations of cheap 
quickies. For the renters do not like to supply two good films 
in one programme. Once when I tried to couple a modest Bob 
Hope comedy with one of the vintage Marx Brothers extrava-_ 
ganzas, both films being over ten years old, I received a stormy 
letter from head office : 

“ We cannot depart from our definite rule not to couple 
important pictures. It is obviously not in your interest 
or ours. If you start doing this sort of thing you will make 
your public always want it, and then they will never be 
satisfied with whatever you give them.” 

So the renters go on making their conditions of sale, and, 
even when one is allowed to buy the film one wants, it is at 
the renter’s price, which is often higher for an old film than 
for a new one. As in all businesses, a poker-face is a thing to 
be cultivated, for it is when one reveals one’s enthusiasm for 
some long-forgotten picture that the price begins to soar. Most 
programmes are booked on a percentage basis, and, if it is 
likely that an old film will still take good money, then the 
renter will ask the original price for it, namely forty or fifty 
per cent of the net takings. Thus if a film booked at fifty 
per cent. should take a hundred pounds, forty pounds tax 
would immediately be deducted by the Customs and Excise 
authorities, and a half of the remainder would go to the renter, 
leaving the exhibitor with little more than a quarter of his 
takings with which to run the business and make a profit (on 
which he will again be taxed). Occasionally, it is true, one 
can pick up for a small flat rental a film which “never did 
anything ” on its first release and of which its makers are 
consequently not very proud. Such films may often be found 


in the critic’s lists of the best ten ever made, but it is a wise 
exhibitor who keeps the salesman in ignorance of this fact. 
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The films I have chosen during my first six months of estab- 
lishment have been a haphazard and exploratory collection. 
Films rejected by the circuits as uncommercial, such as Dearh 
of a Salesman and Mourning Becomes Electra, have filled up 
the back rows even though the “ bobs ” were empty, and most 
Continental films have had a similar reception. Some of Holly. 
wood’s “ prestige ” pictures, including Pride and Prejudice and 
Wuthering Heights, have been surprisingly thinly attended, 
whereas the J. Arthur Rank art-collection, headed by A Matter 
of Life and Death and Henry V, were enthusiastically received 
by crowded houses. Some names will attract all heights of 
brow: the Marx Brothers, Gene Kelly, Mr. Magoo, Katherine 
Hepburn, Marlene Dietrich, James Stewart, John Ford, Bob 
Hope, Orson Welles. For the record, the most profitable 
ventures so far have been On the Town, The Lavender Hill 
Mob, The Philadelphia Story, Fantasia, Destry Rides Again, 
Citizen Kane, Blithe Spirit, Duck Soup, Quartet and Bicycle 
Thieves, a list which seems to reflect quite creditably both on 
the enterprise and on its audiences. 

The frustrating part of the job is that, despite a seven-days- 
a-week dedication to films, | seldom have time to see one 
through. Besides, there is the danger that one’s enthusiasm 
for pictures may be sapped by the mass of petty administration 
which is involved in their showing—controlling the staff, con- 
trolling the queues, controlling the temperature; ventilating, 
disinfecting, advertising; listening to complaints, ordering 
trailers, repairing seats; keeping one eye on the box-office, the 
other on the fire-regulations; working out the running times, 
the wage schedule and the profits. After a daily dose of these 
and other high-pressure activities one’s taste has become slightly 
jaded, and the films one has so carefully booked ard arranged 
seem a minor consideration unless one of them turns out to 
be too long, too short or in too dangerous a condition to be 
put through the projectors. 

Suppose the day’s work is more or less done and I settle 
down in the back row for a languorous half-hour with Dietrich 
or the divine Katie. The odds are two to one that I shall be 
jolted back to unromantic reality by the advent of a film- 
traveller or two. These gentlemen are by nature rogues, but 
genial ones. Working usually on commission, they present the 
unsuspecting exhibitor with an expensive cigarette, a flashing 
smile, a natty line in sales talk and a heap of atrocious films 
at high prices. Once the contract is signed there is no retreat; 
but a salesman does know when he is beaten. A recent con- 
versation ran: 

“ Here’s a smashing little British Quota picture you ought 
to book while you can. The circuits are crying out for it, but 
we're offering it to independent exhibitors first. It’s fast and 
funny and well made, and it’s got loads of sex appeal and... .” 

“T’ve seen it.” 

“Say no more. 
| 


I agree with you. It stinks. Now, what 
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rTHE NEW IGNORANCE 


Lipraries for the working classes are the rage. Literature is 
becoming the world’s storehouse of nations, old, obsolete, new, crude, 
prospective, impossible; the valuable intermingled, diluted, merged in 
the worthless—a storehouse without invoice or guide, where goods 
lie amongst raw material and lumber incalculable. A man may by 
diligence pick up some, and piece it together for himself; but as for 
completeness or totality—what is the sum of the grains of sand which 
the rolling billows toss from shore to sea and back again—what the 
specific amount of the clouds that veil the ocean and the dry land? 
If knowledge lies in that mass, perdu, who shall ascertain the fact? 
No wonder. that we let our “inferiors” see what they can make 
of the thing. But each evil is the parent of its own remedy. Ignorance 
was cured by learning; monopoly of learning was redressed by printing; 
and so this new kind of ignorance, induced by the excess of raw 
and unorganised knowledge, shall bring forth its own light out of the 
darkness. Perhaps we shall discover some new invention which will 
be to that positive ignorance which we call education what invention 
was to the previous negative knowledge which we called ignorance. ..« 


























THEATRE 


By William Shakespeare.——Friar Bacon and 


Andronicus, 
Friar Bungay. By Robert Greene. (The Marlowe Society. Arts 
Theatre, Cambridge.) 

Ir it is the virtue of university dramatic societies that they can safely 

stage the uncommercial, it is their complementary vice to try and 


Titus 


rescue the lame dogs of theatrical history. An Elizabethan audience 
paid well for mere bloody spectacle, as Shakespeare, that shrewd 
actor-manager, knew when he first put on Titus Andronicus. ** And 
wilt thou have a reason for this coil?’’ Today the fashion is we 
must; and Titus, with its abattoir of lopped extremities, its unconscious 
overtones for us of Dali, Freud or Luis Bunuel, must be played (if it 
is to be played at all) either as Grand Guignol—witness Tynan’s 
recent production—or out-and-out burlesque. The Marlowe Society 
have proved beyond doubt that as a serious production it is impossible. 

The curtain rose on a brimstone set of Milan Station after an 
earthquake. An instant’s pause; and a vast horde of Barbary 
apes poured on to the stage, howling to the top of their bent. For 
over two hours ear and eye were relentlessly assaulted by a Juggernaut 
of a production. Its grinding pace never adapted itself to the ebb 
and flow of dramatic intensity; and only on the rare occasions of 
physical stillness did a striking visual tableau momentarily appear. 
The anonymous actors did better than their matter; especially 
Aaron, who was played with a lithe and steely ferocity that could yet 
melt to make his scene with his infant son credible. 

It is a thousand pities that Titus was not done in the same spirit 
as the more carelessly presented Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Robert Greene’s amiable romp of Oxford devils exactly suited its 
producer’s picaresque humours; and was played for all it was worth 
by Bacon himself (for some obscure reason made up as the elder 
Beethoven) and Jacques Vandermast who brought to his tiny part 
a Kaye-like capacity for throw-away mime. One could have wished 
that more of the lord-and-milkmaid complot had been cut, along 
with about half of Titus. Nearly four hours of this is too much 
even tor Cambridge. P. Ss. 

* * od ial 


Richard 111. By William Shakespeare. (The O.U.D.S., Playhouse, 


Oxford.) 

PERFORMANCES by the Oxford University Dramatic Society are 
rarely immune from a tinge of frivolity engendered, parffcularly on 
the first night, by the almost hyper-sensitive reaction of the audience. 
Richard 111 at the Playhouse last week was no exception.’ The 
production itself, by John Wood and David Thompson, was noisy 
and restless; and the gusts of laughter which swept the audience at 
the arrival of Hastings’ head in the bag and the sentimental murmurs 
evoked by the two little princes were typical of the general mood. 
Even John Wood (Jesus) as Richard Crookback was not entirely 
guiltless of playing for laughs. Nevertheless, though there was a 
certain lack of spontaneity in his too obvious determination to be a 
villain, he gave a spirited and generally convincing performance. 
With sinister leer, lurching gait and compelling voice, he never failed 
to dominate the scene, exuding malignity and hypocrisy, yet capable 
too of expressing an intellectual contempt for the apparent com- 
pliance of the queen in his suit for her daughter. 

The supporting cast was uneven in quality. Foremost here was 
Patrick Kavanagh (Merton) as Buckingham. He indulged at times 
in an exaggerated frolicsomeness, but he was at home in his part 
and effectively stole the show from the coarser fry—Hastings, Clarence 
and even Richmond who, in the hands of Harvey Hallsmith (St. 
Edmund Hall), never quite succeeded in coming to life. But it was 
perhaps Miss Catherine Dove (St. Anne’s) who more than anyone 
else penetrated the emotional significance of the drama—though her 
youthful appearance might have been touched up more ruthlessly. 
Skilfully she counterbalanced our nagging sympathy with Richard’s 
scorn by conveying the impression of hidden depths to her simplicity. 
Miss Julie Goodwin (St. Anne’s) as Lady Anne was, by contrast, too 
content to depend for effect on vivid looks and a powerful voice. 
However, the play, in spite of its inordinate length, rarely dragged. 

EC 


* * Lal * 


The Glorious Days. (Palace.)——Three Cheers. (London Casino.) 


Tue first of these two generous portions of showbiz (both of them 
Produced by Robert Nesbitt) is the fruitiest. Anna Neagle’s charm 
IS Not in dispute, but it takes the sweetest of sweet teeth to deal with 
this elaboration of it into a layer-cake of metamorphoses: Anna 
Neagle into Carol Beaumont, a war-time ambulance-driver knocked 
on the head in an air-raid, into Nell Gwynn, showing her legs in Drury 
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Lane and cheeking Charlie boy, into young Victoria waltzing with her 
stuffy consort, into old Victoria croaking nobly as she pins a medal 
on a bugler’s tunic, into Lilian Grey, a musical-comedy queen of 
the ‘twenties. The patriotic mélange in which these alarming 
transformations yeastily occur is rich in sentimental syrups of the 
stickiest variety. Towards the end | was reminded of the wonderful 
red-white-and-blue finale of the Arts Theatre’s Christmas production 
of Maria Marten (** The English-Speaking Race Against The World’’), 
only there one could display amusement without being made to feel 
like a thin-blooded, scroogified spoilsport and Communist beast. At 
the Palace I happened to sit beside an elderly person who wept 
unrestrainedly and joyously into her handkerchief throughout the 
performance. Sharp-snouted scepticism felt very much out of place. 
It is a jolly wallow. 
* * . * 

Vic Oliver, in genial mood, marshals the entertainers at the 
Casino and keeps a tolerant, amused eye on the ‘*Coronation 
Revue,”’ as this big medley is inevitably desciibed. It is, on the 
whole, a good bill, and the way in which the trio of zanies known as 
the Wiere Brothers—one tall and handsome; the other two squat, 
toothy and like caricatures let loose from an odd corner of .the 
New Yorker—can play a genuinely new tune with bowler hats and 
fiddle-bows is the sort of thing which renews faith in the music-hall. 
It is a bright show; it is also a respectable show; and in this connection 
I must report one of the most remarkable things ever seen—the 
appearance of the chorus clad from throat to ankle in dove-grey 
combinations. i. H. 


CINEMA 
Moulin Rouge. (Carlton.)\——-Come Back, Little Sheba. (Plaza.) 


Mr. JOHN Huston’s Moulin Rouge is concerned with the life and hard 
times of the artist Toulouse Lautrec, the pathetic dwarf, son of a 
French nobleman, who sought and found an outlet for his thwarted 
physical relationships by painting the Montmartre of 1890 en negligé 
as it were. Mr. Huston has reconstructed in a vivid manner the 
scenes and characters as they appeared to the artist; indeed they 
flow into reproductions of his pictures without any marked change 
of colour or pattern, a triumph of technical skill which is shared by 
Mr. Huston with Mr. Eliot Elisofon, his consultant on colour 
photography. All the settings, the clothes, the dances and the 
atmosphere of vulgar happy dissipation are superb. Mr. José Ferrer, 
who walked about on his knees to make this film, achieves a startling 
resemblance to Toulouse ‘Lautrec, and yet, perhaps because he gives 
a performance of such integrity, he does not quite succeed in arousing 
sympathy. Accenting his arrogance rather than his pathos, he hides 
too successfully the wounds inflicted on the little cripple’s soul, and 
gives, for dramatic purposes, an oOver-honest representation of a 
gentleman suffering in silence. 

Of the women who taunt and haunt him Mile Suzanne Flon as 
Myriamme Hayem seems the most human. Mlle Colette Marchand 
as the prostitute with whom he falls in love acts with an abandon 
which is slightly too whirlwind to be feasible, and Miss Zsa Zsa Gabor 
as the famous Jane Avril barely acts at all. The Misses Katherine 
Kath and Muriel Smith, fighting each other between bouts of the 
can-can, are certainly warm enough to be human, but in a way they 
are more atmospheres than characters. So the film’s worth rests 
mostly on its aesthetic values, on scenes and themes incorporated 
by Toulouse Lautrec into his immortal works and here photographed 
with an artistic brilliance of outstanding merit. 

* * 7 om 

Miss Shirley Booth has knocked me for six. Her performance in 
Come Back, Little Sheba is so overwhelming that I still feel as shaken 
as if I had emerged from some shattering personal experience. Miss 
Booth is a stage actress and appeared in the original version of this 
work. She brings to the screen an acting ability of such heroic 
proportions that the great familiar stars fade in their firmament to 
microscopic specks. The film is a subtle probing study of two people 
who married because they had to ; a doctor whose career was ruined 
by his youthful seduction of a girl quite unsuited to him, who took 
to drink and then was cured and now lives in a state of shabby defeat 
with his middle-aged wife, a chattering, pathetic, day-dreaming drab, 
so eager to please, so over-anxious to be loved, so wanting to be 
reassured about the past, and with it all so blowsily unprepossessing. 
Her condoning of a love affair between a pretty lodger and a college 
student revives regrets and desires in her husband’s mind, and he 
takes to drink again. 

Mr. Burt Lancaster paints an appropriately dun-coloured portrait 
of a man who has studiously numbed himself to all human sensation 
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save that of kindness, who doggedly lives through each day with 
a terrible patience. He is fine, but Miss Booth is finer. Every 
brave gesture, every silly word of hers goes right to the heart of her 
character’s history, evoking her past, recording her present, 
shadowing her future with painful accuracy. Miss Booth is, frankly, 
stupendous. 

Mr. Daniel Mann, who produced the Broadway play, also directed 
this picture, and he has done so cleverly, building up to his climaxes 
slowly but very surely. And it would not, perhaps,come amiss to 
mention the author, that so often forgotten contributor to a film’s 
success. He is Mr. William Inge, a shrewd and sensitive observer 
of life’s tinier tragedies, with a flair for discovering the dramatic 
in the banal. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


ART 
Alan Reynolds (Redfern). 


SOMETIMES, as though by spontaneous combustion, a new presence 
makes itself felt in the world of art with startling rapidity. The 
administrators and arbiters of fashion sniff the wind. There are 
whispers and rumours. The name is bandied about and somehow, 
imperceptibly, receives the stamp of approval. A work is purchased 
for a Dominion gallery, and then suddenly everyone else is falling 
over himself to buy before the prices go up. Before you can say 
** unknown political prisoner ** a queue has formed, and the artist 
is working night and day to keep pace with the demand, is publicised, 
lionised and on the way to ruin, 

Something of the sort, one may surmise, now threatens Alan 
Reynolds, whose third show within twelve months (sold out and 
a tidy waiting-list for more) is to be seen currently at the Redfern 
Gallery. Certain conditions have to be fulfilled before the 
phenomenon can take place. Youth is practically essential ; there 
should be novelty but not too much—an indefinable chic that relates 
to the climate of informed taste of the day; talent helps. It is 
because Reynolds’* talent is so unmistakable that one takes leave to 
record his present success with certain reservations, for the style he 
has evolved for himself is quite remarkably complete, and it is hard 
to see how he can greatly develop it in years to come, unless the 
pressure to repeat what has already found favour is reduced. 

Reynolds builds his paintings from memories of ‘tree and foliage 
shapes, which he abstracts or formalises into spiky, elegant silhouettes 
of almost Chinese assurance*and decisiveness. These he strings out 
horizontally along a horizon like so much washing on a line. Though 
the shapes and the intervals between them will, I think, be seen in 
fifteen years’ time more easily than now as the epitome of the ** 1951 
style ’’ in the applied arts, they take their place as painting in a 
landscape world of light and atmosphere that is romantic and 
affecting. Reynolds’ colour is reticent and exceedingly tasteful, as 
low-keyed as water in an old bottle, but nevertheless entirely fresh ; 
his handling of his material, both oil-paint and watercolour, has charm 
and distinction. He is twenty-six, and as promising as they come. 

Fred UhIman’s recent paintings at the same gallery are compounded 
of a cultivated naiveté that never becomes heavy-handed, of a 
decorative talent that does not overreach itself and a colour sense 
that is sensitive and pleasing. 

Elsewhere : Jack Yeats’ Celtic expressionism causes uncouth and 
unwonted echoes within the civilised salons of Messrs. Wildenstein. 
What is gained in emotive unity by Yeats’ impetuosity cannot 
compensate my eye for the complete loss of form. Yves Alix, one 
of the older members of the Ecole de Paris but junior to its leaders, 
holds his first London exhibition at Roland, Browse and Delbanco’s. 
His compositions of Breton boats and fishermen reflect in their joyous 
colour the palette of those younger artists, whom he championed 


during the war. M. H. MIDDLETON, 
MUSIC 


The London Harpsichord Ensemble and others. 


THERE was an audience of nearly three hundred, | suppose, on 
Saturday evening to hear the London Harpsichord Ensemble play 
Bach’s Musical Offering in the Recital Room at the Festival Hall. 
Two fugues, ten canons and a trio-sonata would not generally be 
considered to constitute a box-office draw; and yet it was interesting 
to observe that the audience contained no musical **personalities’’ 
and many more of the student than of the professor age. 

The Musical Offering was designed by Bach to demonstrate his 
contrapuntal abilities to Frederick the Great, and there is a **Q.E.D.”’ 
air about the canons, the same as might nowadays distinguish a 
champion solver of crossword puzzles. These musical acrobatics 
are the practice-steps, the ‘‘bar-work’’ which lies behind the great 
choruses of the St. Matthew Passion or the B minor mass; and the 
interest which they arouse today is akin to that aroused by any 
technical process, that concern with the *‘know how’’ which is as 
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marked a feature of our age as its ignorance or agnosticism in the 
matter of knowing why or to what purpose. Bach could only have 
been flattered by such an interest in his Musical Offering, but | 
suspect he would have been also astonished. Probably only the 
trio-sonata was meant by him for the ordinary musical amateur, 
for only there does he make any concession to the taste of his day. 
We, on the other hand, are most impressed by the austere yet grandiose 
nobility of the final six-part fugue, a monument in sound to something 
very much more than contrapuntal dexterity alone. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum the English Opera Group's 
Sunday-evening concert had an oddly assorted programme. Monique 
Haas, a remarkably dexterous and efficient French pianist, gave 
the impression of almost actively disliking the Scarlatti sonatas 
that she rattled off so skilfully, though she had a slightly warmer 
feeling for the slow-paced B minor. Six of Debussy’s studies found 
her equally well equipped technically and, on occasion, more ready 
to unbend, more flexible in approach and with a fine sense of colour 
gradations. Even then her playing remained aloof and impersonal 
and seemed a duty rather than a pleasure—an impression, the more 
unfortunate the nearer it is to the truth. Four new songs by Lennox 
Berkeley. were sung by Peter Pears and Hugues Cuénod. These 
amorous sonnets by Ronsard would normally suggest a solo-song 
or a cappella setting in the madrigal style; but the use of two tenor 
voices allowed the composer to experiment with a vocal style as 
ornamental and, literally speaking, artificial as Ronsard’s own. 
imitations and echo-effects were particularly successful in the second 
of the two songs, and again in the fourth. At high speed, as in the 
first, the patterns were less easy to follow and the general effect 
rather spiky. 

The second of the Macnaghten New Music Group's three concerts 
was given at the Arts Council's premises in St. James’s Square on 
Monday. I felt it a mistake to include music by Stanford and 
Berkeley in such a programme, where young and unknown composers 
are given a chance to hear their own works. Outstanding were the 
works of already ‘‘arrived’’ composers—Elizabeth Maconchy’s 
Theme and Variations for violin and ‘cello and Malcolm Arnold's 
clarinet sonatina (which would surely sound far better played on the 
saxophone). A violin-sonata by the twenty-year-old John Exton 
showed considerable fluency and more embarrassment with what to 
say than with how to say it. A duo for violin and ‘cello by Raymond 
Jones paid homage to Prokofiev in the finale, after a somewhat 
lugubrious opening; and Myra Verney did all that was possible to 
make threeeFrench songs by R. W. Wood convincing. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


BALLET 

The Shadow. (Royal Opera House.) 

For his new ballet, The Shadow, John Cranko has chosen the romantic 
idiom. Many people will consider his choice old-fashioned, for 
ballet, like the pictorial arts, is not immune from that English epidc mic 
of conscious modernism. Those who are assailed by this complaint 
are apt to forget that side by side with real progression there can 
still exist that which is traditional and timeless; that which conforms 
to no particular movement or fashion, and which, though in direct 
line with the achievements of the past, is yet completely contemporary 
in expression. To my mind John Cranko is a natural artist of this 
latter genre, and it is only when he deliberately imposes upon himself 
an aesthetic form foreign to his nature that he fails to do himself 
justice. 

In this new work of his there are certainly weaknesses—the trite 
and rather stale theme of a young man seeking his ideal love and being 
intermittently frustrated by a shadow and diverted by a shallow hussy; 
the interpretation of the Shadow itself which is over-reminiscent of 
other ballets and which, in any case, suggests Death rather than any- 
thing else, and finally most of the work for the corps-de-ballet, for 
it is too disjointed, and interrupts rather than enhances the general 
flow. On the other hand, The Shadow, for me, contains more 
memorable moments than any other new ballet I have seen for a very 
long time, and these are brought about through the richness of the 
choreographer’s invention in alliance with the complete under- 
standing and beautiful execution of Svetlana Beriosova and Philip 
Chatfield dancing Romantic Love and a Youth respectively. For 
them, Cranko has arranged some beautiful sequences in which the 
movements, and especially the lifts, have been born from a deep 
poetic feeling and not from a superficial desire to show technical 
excellence. The climax of the ballet comes when the lovers find 
that the Shadow between them has neither substance nor reality, 
and Beriosova’s joyous realisation of this is something which is not 
easily forgotten. Beriosova is rapidly developing into a dancer of 
rare quality, and she is excellently partnered by the modest and 
sensitive Chatfield. LILLIAN Browse. 

















SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 158 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited to submit notes on any famous married 
couple, on the lines of Samuel Butler’s: **It was very good of God to 
let Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle marry one another and so make only 
two people miserable instead of four, besides being very amusing.”” 

We are told that a schoolboy (not Macaulay’s) once wrote: 
“Christians may have only one wife. This is called monotony.’’ 
Well, none of the twenty-two marriages cited in this competition 
confirm such excessive pessimism. They are (or were) anything but 
monotonous. In numerical preference the Shaws won by a short 
head, followed by the Webbs, the Brownings, the Pepyses, Socrates 
and Xantippe, the Stuart Mills, Adam and Eve, the Dr. Johnsons, 
the G. D. H. Coles, the Crippens and the Gladstones, with a single 
entry each for the Ruskins, Shakespeares, G. F. Wattses, Arthur and 
Guinevere, the Boswells, Old King Cole and consort, Victoria and 
Albert, the Byrons, Dickenses, Blakes and Aneurin Bevans. Appar- 
ently competitors shared the already-mentioned schoolboy’s view 
that ‘‘acrimony’’ is another name for marriage, since no one had a 
word to say about the Steeles, that very affectionate couple. 

The best G.B.S. epigram came from Douglas Hawson: *‘If Mrs. 
Shaw had not hooked George Bernard, one good dramatist and 
several good actresses might have been ruined.’’ Stanley French, 
however, was Only superficially smart with his ‘* Bernard Shaw’s 
published letters to other women always seem to me too good to be 
true; | suspect that his letters to his wife have not been published 
because they are too true to be good.’’ Greta Jakobson, of Stock- 
holm, was also pleasantly acid on the subject of Shaw’s epistolary 
philandering. 

Competitors were, as | had hoped, commendably brief in their 
comments. Elizabeth Bostock’s Browning was not only the best 
but the briefest: ** The best thing the Brownings’ marriage produced 
was a play about the Barretts’’—which is almost true! N. Hodgson 
asserts: “‘He read her Sordel/lo and she read him the Portuguese 
Sonnets, in spite of which they lived happily ever after.’’ Mr. 
Hodgson was also witty and censorious about the Webbs and the 
Pepyses. In fact, and naturally, the general tendency was to be 
caustic about the marriages chosen, and I am pleased to record that 
only a few mistook abuse for wit. I like Eric Swainson’s ** Shakes- 
peare and his wife spent twenty-three happy years in London and 
Stratford respectively. ”’ 

After careful winnowing, I found myself with an irreducible mini- 
mum of six good entries, whose merits seemed to me so equal that 
only an equal share of the prize money for each would fit the bill; 
and therefore that is what | suggest. The winners are ** Nahum Tate” 
(for a very Butler-like note on the Mills), A. Davis (for a shrewd 
word about Socrates), E. W. Fordham (whose Crippen cleverly 
imitates the Butler quotation which started off this competition), 
Oswald Clark (for a perspicacious Pepys), R. Kennard Davis (for 
witty lines and an ingenious pun on Ellen Terry’s name) and Admiral 

James (for his witty and not-too-unkind verses on the Webbs). 


PRIZES 
(** NAHUM TATE **) 
The Mills 
It was only natural that Mill should marry Mrs. Taylor : he was the 
only man who would not wish to subject her, and she the only woman 
likely to grant him any liberty. 
(A. Davis) 
Socrates and Xantippe 


The mental powers of Socrates would appear to have flowered com- 
paratively late. To suppose otherwise would suggest that he was 
already, at the time of his marriage, among the wisest of men—an absurd 
supposition indeed. 


(E. W. 
The Crippens 


FORDHAM) 


Those who blame Dr. Crippen for his questionable proceedings are, 
by implication, asserting that the doctor should not have attempted to 
convert the obvious unhappiness of three people into potential (though 
unrealised) happiness for two, through the euthanasia of one. 


(OSWALD CLARK) 


The. Pepyses 
As we read we find ourselves hoping that Samuel's jealousy was better 
founded than he knew, and that there were passages in Elizabeth's 
goune life which wouid not have pleased him so mightily, had she left 
im the key. 
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(R. KENNARD Davis) 

G. F. Watts and Ellen Terry 
Too hard, that Art should be at odds with Life, 
The wifely Model not the model Wife ! 
The husband in his Art himself may bury, 
She'll not consent to be, pour elle, enterrée | 
Forth from the Studio to the Stage she starts, 
And Quits her Better Half for Better Parts. 


(ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM M. JAMES) 
The Webbs 

How beautiful it was to see 

Those two soul-mates co-habit, 

For no such mundane purpose 

As motivates a rabbit. 

But for the nobler, purer aim 

Of hatching-out statistics, 

The life-blood of enchanting tomes 

On humble-life logistics. 


How wise it was of Mrs. Webb 
To mate with little Sidney, 

A man of slightly lower caste 
But one of her own kidney. 
What fun that happy couple had 
As, with a gentle laugh, 

They added and subtracted, 
Then drew another graph. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No.161 
Set by V. P. Stratford 


The under-mentioned imaginary bodies are applying for a grant of 
arms: Alcoholics Anonymous (Fleet Street branch); Actors and Critics 
Friendly Association; Ancient Order of Bird Watchers; Astronomical 
and Astrological Mutual Benefit Association; Back Benchers’ (All 
Parties) Dining Club; Greater London Botanical Society; Institute of 
Beer Tasters; League of Train Watchers and Autograph Hunters} 
London Monuments Preservation Guild; London Tax Inspectors’ 
Amateur Operatic Society; Outer Space Explorers Association} 
Professional Psychiatrists’ Golf Club. Describe in non-heraldie 
language (see Peacock’s Crotchet Castle, chapter 1, paragraphs 4, 5 
and 6) appropriate coats-of-arms for any three of these bodies, and 
give suitable mottoes in English, French or Latin. Limit 200 words, 
and the motto should not exceed five words—usual prizes. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than March 25th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of April 3rd. 





Are you beazled 
by coagertime? 


This is not unlikely, as you can discover on page 117 of this 


quarter’s Cownfvyman. Among the other odd, practical or surprising 
discoveries for you are a gypsy’s tips on gardening, a tramp’s-eye 
view of gypsies, how to grow strawberries for November, where to 


find primroses in June. 


Fortified churches; a three-storey bird’s nest; building the village 
hall are further hints of the variety tightly packed between the 
Countryman’s green covers. Whether you live in a hill farm or 
a town flat, if you are interested in rural matters the Countryman 


brings them home to you in a lively text and vivid pictures, 


Ghe Countryman 
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Ring Heroes 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


HATE much of what I hear about behind the scenes in Big 

Boxing. I have never, myself, boxed. I have never seen a 

prize fight and I have never seen a prize fighter, not even in 
the Ritz, the mortuary or Fleet Street. So it may seem sur- 
prising that, last week, I was upset by the death at seventy-three 
of a gentleman called J. J. Jeffries, especially as Mr. Jeffries 
fought his last, seemingly tragic, fight when I was two years 
and three weeks old. But it happens that I feel a personal link 
with that last fight. I have read or been told of many previous 
fights, going back to bare-knuckle days when Mike Madden 
fought Bill Hayes. Today, I suppose, a fight could last about 
an hour--which seems sixty minutes too long for me—but 
Mike Madden and Bill Hayes fought each other for six hours 
and three minutes. 

I have read, partly in Conan Doyle's verses, of Bendigo, the 
champion of England, who fought all comers—though, when 
he was 40, it was only after his eighty-years-old mother had 
threatened to go into the ring instead of him, that he agreed to 
meet Tom Paddock and beat him in the forty-ninth round 
and who spent the latter part of his life fighting Satan in 
revivalist pulpits. I have read in Theodore Dreiser about the 
champagne-guzzling, hard-swearing John L. Sullivan who, 
towards the end of his fighting days, was so nettled by the 
swaggering talk of youngsters that he issued a challenge to all 
in these terms: “I give preference in this challenge to Frank 
P. Slavin of Australia, as he and his backers have done the 
greatest amount of blowing. My second preference is the bom- 
bastic sprinter, Charles Mitchell of England, whom I would 
rather whip than any man in the world . . . but I include all 
fighters, first come, first served, who are white. I never will 
fight a negro.” Sullivan was a drunkard. He was vulgar. He 
was vicious. Yet he was somebody. I could not even be sure 
that Mike Madden and Bill Hayes, Bendigo and Tom Paddock, 
or John L. Sullivan ever existed. But | was and am sure about 
J. J. Jeffries because, when I was still a child, I met and talked 
to someone who had actually seen his last fight. 

Jeffries had retired from the ring as champion of the world. 
Ihe title he gave up was eventually seized by Jack Johnson, 
perhaps the greatest heavy-weight boxer in history. As a negro 
youth, Johnson had suffered most of the humiliations which in 
those days were inflicted upon his race by Americans and, 
when he realised his own boxing skill, he used it to get his own 
back. Outside the ring he was flamboyantly assertive; inside 
it he showed a controlled and calculating mercilessness which 
cut a white opponent to ribbons and yet allowed Johnson time 
to enjoy taunting and jeering at his victim. “Aw, come in 
closer Tawmmy ! ” he had cooed to the gasping Tommy Burns 
during their Australian fight in 1908. “I thought you was an 
in-fighter ! Can I believe my oculars, Tawmmy, or is you 
turning yellow ?’ 

Johnson's colour, his behaviour and his continuing success 
drove Americans to racial frenzy. They forgot Peter Jackson, 
the Black Prince, known as “ the whitest man, black or white, 
who ever entered the ring.” They forgot another great negro, Sam 
Langford, who was nearly blind when he fought the last of 
his 700 fights yet knocked his man out by instinct—the impish 
Sam who, when fighting another negro, insisted on shaking 
hands at the beginning of the seventh round. “ What for do 
you do dat, Sam ? Dis ain’t de last round |!” “Oh yes it is,” 
said Sam. “I’se tired.” They forgot that Tommy Burns had 
himself begun the trouble in Australia—‘* Come on, you yellow 
dog, come on and fight!” They just wanted to see this grinning, 
fifteen-stone, black braggart reduced to pulp by a white man; 
and the only white man who could do that, they felt, was J. J. 
Jeffries. 

My eye-witness told me about this fight, how, by the eighth 
round, Jeffries was all but helpless, how, in between punches, 


Johnson gave a running commentary to the infuriated ring. 
siders. “ Watch this one,” he shouted to Jim Corbett and 
sent in a right. Then, following it with a left, he shouted to 
Tommy Burns, “I did not show you that one at Sydney !” 
But Jeffries stood up to it, to undeflected blows, to Johnson’s 
jeers, to everything that came through the mists. He was stil] 
standing in the fourteenth round, although his seconds were 
begging permission to throw in the towel, and when, in the 
fifteenth round, he was at last counted out, he was on his knees, 
not on his back, still struggling to rise. 

I was caught by the tragedy of the once great man who comes 
back to find that he is great no more.. | was caught by the 
blinded courage of a man who will not give in even to certainty, 
But it was something that happened when it was all over that 
really stamped this fight on my mind as though I had seen it 
with my own eyes and heard it with my own ears. When 
Jeffries recovered himself, he was asked to make a statement to 
the Press. He said: “ I am no good as a fighter any longer. | 
couldn’t come back, boys. Ask Johnson if he will give me his 
gloves.” That was not defeat. It was victory—victory over not 
only one swaggering black but over millions of race-fevered 
whites. It was an unforgettable lesson not only in courage but 
in gentleness. 

I have had other ring heroes since Jeffries’ time. There was 
Bombadier Billy Wells, who looked perfect and was perfect 
except for a critical weakness somewhere near the point of his 
jaw and another, less identifiable, but suspected to be in the 
centre of his heart. He was said to be the best boxer of his day 
when in the gymnasium. He was undoubtedly among the finest 
looking men of his day in the illustrated papers. But the time 
came when he met a fighter, and the blow which Joe Beckett 
planted on his chin in a fourth and final round hurt me more 
than it hurt Welis—for Wells was unconscious after it whereas 
I could still feel. 

Then there was Carpentier. He had Wells's looks, but the good 
looks, instead of being set in a mould, were alive and twinkling. 
He had Wells’s boxing skill and, in addition, could fight. But 
when he came to London to fight Joe Beckett, I, like everyone 
else, was sure that he would be murdered. How could smooth- 
cheeked gaiety possibly withstand the stubbled bullishness, the 
experienced ferocity, of Beckett? Yet it did. Beckett was 
knocked flat in fifty-eight seconds. Or was it seventy-four 
seconds ? Anyway, the Prince of Wales, who had bent to 
extinguish his cigar as the gong sounded for the first round, is 
said to have surfaced again only when the fight was over 

How I prayed that this seeming miracle might repeat itself 
when Carpentier crossed the Atlantic to fight another bull. the 
great Jack Dempsey. It so nearly did, for, in the second round, 
Carpentier landed a terrific right on Dempsey’s chin. If he 
could have followed up that momentarily staggering advan- 
tage, Carpentier might well have laid Dempsey alongside 
Beckett. But the blow had smashed his own hand, and Dempsey 
recovering rapidly, despatched both Carpentier and my hopes. 

These great ones of the Ring whom | idolised or hated of 
feared but never saw—they were to me legendary figures like 
the heroes of Askgard; they were myths like the Gods of Greece. 
I was a follower of Odin and of Zeus. I was a follower of Billy 
Wells and of Georges Carpentier. I never felt that any o! the 
four really existed or was a part of the world I was coming 
to know. But for me the great Jim Jeffries was no myth. His 
life was no legend. Though.I never saw him, have never even 
seen a picture of him, I had thought of him as a personal friend; 
and so I was sad, last week, when I heard that he had died. 
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LETTERS TO 


Canada Today 


Six, | read Mr. Desmond E. Henn’s article (February 27th) with both 
interest and criticism. I am tempted to wonder if Mr. Henn really 
knows Canada. To begin with, it is quite true that the Customs is 
the only outward indication to travellers that they are entering another 
country. This is the way Canadians like it; neither they nor their 
neighbours approve of armed guards on this border. But the watchful 
traveller would soon detect differences in accent, for the Canadian is as 
different from the American as the American is from the British. Con- 
trary to Mr. Henn’s quotation, Canadian civilisation is mainly modelled 
on the Scottish way of life. In Montreal, an English-French city, 
the débutantes will wear tartan sashes when presented, and right across 
Canada the 25th of January is celebrated in true style. And Canadian 
public holidays are practically the same as the U.K., with the addition 
of the 24th May, Queen Victoria’s birthday. 


it is true that Canadians pay for their prosperity, which is reflected in 
taxes, but who doesn’t However, | have known Canadians who have 
been given grants, based on Canadian standards of living, to study 
in the United States, and who have found to their dismay that it was 
impossible to live on these grants. Cigarettes, it is true, are cheaper in 
the U.S. The tobacco is grown there: Canadian tobacco has to be 
imported. Gasoline is also cheaper in the US., but on the other hand 
the American gallon is smaller than the Canadian, which is rather 
deceptive even to the critical eye. Canada, like her neighbour, has been 
able to show a substantial surplus in her budget during the last few 
years, Canadians on the whole are not too dismayed by this, for 
it now: seems that they will have one-third less to pay in income tax 
during this coming year Canadians will not have to suffer further 
delay by having the St. Lawrence Waterway Project talked out if the 
US. Senate. Britain, | hear. plans to invest in this scheme, which has 
invoked much approval in Canada . 

It was a surprise to learn that Canadians believe “that the price 
they must pay for their prosperity is the almost complete extinction 
ot their national identity.” Mr. Henn mentions three conditions under 
which national identity may be fulfilled. In the first he states “ easy 
and frequent access to any of its parts “; and this. coupled with No. 2 
of his conditions, is “ present in Britain.” No doubt it takes four days 
and four nights to cross Canada by train, but less than a day by air, and 
there are no hitches. Has Mr. Henn tricd to go from Cambridge to 
Oxford (via Bletchley) by train, taking into account that there is no 
alternative air-service 

The division of Canada. e.g., English-French (and | think that most 
Canadians will agree), does not exist these days. Mr. Henn, however, 
realises that the East-West (Canadian) barrier does exist, but it is one 
which has been built by Ottawa itself. Representation in Parliament 
is by population, and Ottawa has ensured that all industry is kept in the 
East, causing serious shortages of power but further ensuring that the 
density of population will remain where it is. This, mind you, in spite 
of the fact that British Columbia comes second to Quebec with regards 
and Ontario only third. Water-power development in 
British Columbia in 1950 was only half that of Ontario. However, 
Ottawa was rather short-sighted in allowing oil to be discovered in the 
West. This, [ think, will lead to many changes in Canada, particularly 
in Ottawa 


water-power 


Religious differences are settled quietly and are only aired during 


Povlcal excitement. These occur about as frequently as the issues 
concerning the Stone of Scone Mr. Henn states that “ English- 
Cansdians ” (?) “tend to maintain their devotion to the Commonwealth 
te simply because they consider it the least disagreeable alternative 
to becoming facsimile Americans.” It seems odd, therefore, that 
Canadians should have waited for hours to cheer the then Princess 


Elizabeth on her Royal Tour. in frigid temperatures at Winnipeg, in 
sleet at Regina, in snow at Calgary and in rain at Victoria * simply 
because they consider it the least disagreeable alternative to becoming 
facsimile Americans.” It seems very odd indeed that Canada, headed by 
our (French-Canadian) Prime Minister. should proclaim out gracious 
Queen Queen of Canada before she was proclaimed Queen in Britain. 
Mr. Henn might have heard of Mr. Lester Pearson, who has reminded 
Americans that Canada is a nation, and it was not a “ timid and half- 
hearted patriotism” which prompted this. There is indeed great 
devotion to the Crown, but this is no greater than the devotion to 
Canada herself. 
It is s 

scientific of 


to argue the point that Canada offers little in the way of 
academic research. Chalk River in Ontario played no 
Mean purt in atomic research during the war and is continuing for peace- 
time purposes only. There are the National Research Council (super- 
sonics research, atomic power research, chemical, metallurgical, medical, 
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&c.), the Defence Research Board, the Fisheries Research Board and 
the Dominion Experimental Stations (of which there are twenty-nine) 
to mention only a few. The flow of Canadians emigrating to the U.S. 
is no greater than the number of Americans emigrating to Canada. 
During the year ending March 31st, 1949, some 7,300 immigrants were 
admitted from the U.S. and some 4,600 Canadians returned after 
residing in the United States. 

American literature comes across the border, it is true, but I have read 
Scottish newspapers in England, and have seen Cont'nental publications 
on sale, and consider that these contribute to a much-needed exchange of 
thought. Canadians are quite capable of separating the wheat from the 
chaff. One final word. Mr. Henn states in his last paragraph some- 
thing about “ the administrative merger so warmly advocated by many 
Americans ” and to this I can quote from the New York Daily Mirror, 
February 20th, 1952, which hailed Canada as a “ good housekeeper.” 
The last paragraph reads, “ Every now and then you hear people say 


Canada should be taken into the United States. Maybe we ought 
to reverse that and say: ‘Please, Canada, take us in’!”—Yours 
faithfully, EpytHe M. SMart. 
54 Grantchester Meadows, Cambridge. 
P.S. The most important part of a woman’s letter. I am a Canadian, 


and have spent two and a half extremely pleasant years living and 
working in England, 


“And Northern Ireland” 


Sir,—As one of the fifty-two members of the Northern Ireland House 
of Commons, may | be permitted to pass comment upon the editorial 
paragraph in your last week's issue dealing with the Royal Titles Bill. 

In that paragraph you appear to agree that the term “ United 
Kingdom” is sufficient and that the addition of the words “and 
Northern Ireland ” is superfluous. Indeed you go further and state that 
the addition is “ undesirably obtrusive.” 

I quite realise the point of view which you adopt, and I equally recog- 
nise that your attitude is not necessarily one of antagonism to the con- 
stitution and status of Northern Ireland, but may I point out that the 
political position of Northern Ireland, constituted as it is under the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920, is one which cannot be ignored 
and must be clearly recognised. 

This emphasis would seem to be all the more necessary when we 
recollect that the Republic of Eire regards, with great distavour, our 
voluntary allegiance to the British Crown. 

Admittedly, we are not unduly large in either the size of our territory 
or the extent of our population. The dominant fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that the Northern Ireland Parliament exists under statute passed 
by Westminster and under that statute possesses, subject to the retention 
of certain over-riding powers, a large degree of responsibility for 
legislation for its domestic affairs. If at any time, Scotland and Wales 
should be afforded similar legislative authority over their domestic 
affairs, the question of the Royal Title might conceivably call for further 
revision. 

Meanwhile, the people of Ulster, in the peculiar circumstances in 
which they are placed, feel happier in the possession of a recognised, 
rather than an implied association with the British Crown and the 
British way of life, and it seems to me that they are fully entitled to 
such recognition.— Yours faithfully, THOMAS BAILIE. 


Ardmara, Bangor, Co. Down. 


Americans in Italy 


An article in your issue of March 6th deserves some comment. 
Under the all-embracing tithe Americans in Italy one English girl 
gives her impression of a small body of American soldiers. The gist 
of the article is that these soldiers do not share her enthusiasm for 
Italy and have not learned to speak Italian. The implications, from 
the tone of the article and the heading. are that all Americans are 
decidedly inferior persons and deserve to be liberally hated, The 
smug self-satisfaction of the author in regard to her own values and 
abilities needs no comment: the shallowness of her thinking does. 

In the first place the author was in Italy by her own choice, 
She could leave when she desired to do so. She was there because 
of her interest in, and enthusiasm for, things Italian. She has had, 
evidently, considerable education and possesses the ability to acquire 
easily a foreign language. She values these accomplishments highly 
and judges others by such standards. Had she taken the trouble to 
look about for young Americans with the same background, she could 
have found dozens of them who shared her enthusiasms and who had 
acquired the ability to speak the language of the peoples among whom 


Sir, 
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they found themselves. I can show her American boys by the score 
here at Cambridge who hurry off to the Continent at every oppor- 
tunity, seek to know the peoples in different countries and come back 
in a few weeks speaking a fairly good French, Italian, Spanish or 
German. I meet them every day, and they are as typical of America 
as she is of England. 

Yet she chooses to view the American soldier as the typical American. 
She forgets that these men were taken, much against their wills, from 
civilian life just as they were getting a foothold, which is now lost. 
They were often young men tora from their wives and children and 
asked to live the abnormal life of a soldier in a foreign land in 
peace-time. They are in no mood to be enthusiastic about Italy 
or any other country. They are just normal boys who want to finish 
a disagreeable job and get back home. Many of them are the sons 
or grandsons of the very Europeans who the author says so justly 
hate them. Their parents only a few years ago made every effort to 
forget the language their boys now ignore and to acquire English. 

I do not excuse them for neglecting their opportunities while abroad, 
but I can, at least, understand their feelings and not throw slurs on a 
whole nation because of their neglect. Nor do I think them any 
different from the great majority of Englishmen who go to America, 
spend all their time in a few large cities on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and make no effort whatsoever to see or to know the real America 
of the interior. And, as to the Italians, | am sorry to say that some 
of them are responsible for “murder incorporated” of the Capone 
brand as their contribution to American life. 

Under these circumstances you can hardly criticise the intelligent 
American for his lack of enthusiasm for your lead article in the 
same issue, The Washington Opportunity. Wt your periodical is to 
spread distorted pictures of the American people, you have little 
right to ask for favour. Some of us, who are trying to present a 
fair picture of England to Americans, and of America to Englishmen, 
find your position a bit inconsistent to say the least.—Yours faithfully, 

AVERY CRAVEN. 
Pitt Professor of American History and 
Institutions, Cambridge University. 


The Kenya Settlers 


Sirn,—The paragraph headed /mpatience in Kenya on the first page of 
your issue of January 16th has just come to my notice. Doubtless you 
have already received from your readers many protests, particularly 
against these words: “The two main types of British settler: the 
reasonable, liberal-minded type, and the jlliberal, noisy minority whose 
short way with the blacks is the swift pplication of whip or noose. 
It is the latter with their anachronistic attitude.” &c. 

These words have been used with complete disregard for truth. They 
reek with illiberal prejudice. Nothing could be better described as 
anachronistic than the state of mind displayed by this passage. Who in 
Kenya would refer to Africans as “ the blacks ~ Where is to be found 
this whip, which is said to figure in our daily life The noose? You 
must know, one would imagine—or do you and your readers need to 
be told ?—-that there has not been a single case of lynching in Kenya, 
in spite of almost intolerable provocation 

How can the Spectator, with its unique reputation untarnished through 
so many years, allow its pages to be sullied by suggestions and insinu- 
ations so unfair, so un-British, so disgracefully untruthful? One can 
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only wish that those who invent and those who believe such lies would 
visit this country, and learn at first hand, not through sensation-seek ing 
journalists, how British settlers in Kenya are behaving in the face of 
continuing atrocities, in which men, women and children are hacked 
to pieces, by order of the leaders of a secret, subversive socicty. Ip 
this emergency we justly resent being judged by uninformed critics jg 
Britain, especially when criticism is associated with more than a sug 
gestion of sympathy with the murderers.—-Yours faithfully, 

C. WiLson, 
P.O., Kikuyu, Kenya. 


“The Dead Humanities ” 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Green's contribution to the rapprochement which he 
pleads for between our moral and our factual heritage takes the curious 
form of equating “classical scholarship” with one of its minor and 
purely scientific ingredients, textual criticism. A hundred years ago 
there might have been some grounds for his charge—too often in the 
past the cart has preceded the horse—but to imply that classical studies 
today consist of no more than a series of arid controversies over the 
rival merits of “nunc” and “tunc” is merely ludicrous. Greek 
studies have long ceased to be “all optative and no Parthenon.” 

Naturally there are certain largely factual sciences which assist the 
study of the classics—numismatics, archaeology, papyrology and many 
others, textual criticism among them. None is of supreme value by 
itself; each has its contribution to make—even in the hated field of 
textual criticism. For example, Mr. Green could hardly deny the 
value of, say, Westcott’s and Hort’s work on the texts of the Gospels, 
And it is, of course, true that eminence in one of these fields confers of 
itself no right to the title of “ humanist.” But the existence of a false 
claimant does not invalidate a title; to speak of the humanities as 
dead, when Greek ideas and ideals are continually stimulating and 
inspiring so much live and vital writing, is to do a wanton disservice 
to that very rapprochement to which Mr. Green pays lip-service. Why 
must the achievements of the humanities be judged by the out-of-date 
symbol of the mummified grammarian (long ago decently and honour- 
ably interred by Browning), and not by their contribution to the work 
of Giraudoux, Cocteau, Sartre and Anouilh, Pound, Eliot, Fry, 
O'Neill, MacNeice and Day Lewis, to make no mention of the fields 
of philosophy and criticism’? And if the “ specialist,” the scholar 
himself, is to be held up as exhibit “A” in the trial of classicism. is 
there any true resemblance between Mr. Green's superannuated lay 
figure and the rich personalities of such scholars as Gilbert Murray, 
J. T. Sheppard, Cyril Bailey, Sir Maurice Bowra and Gilbert Highet? 

Mr. Green is assaulting the wrong objective; his fossilised textual 
specialist is no more a classicist than a laboratory assistant is a scientist 
—no more and no less. The classics do not exist for the specialist 
alone; it is by their power of impact upon the ordinary intelligent man 
that they must be judged. Cicero himself said of “litterae humaniores”: 
** Haec studia adolescentiam agunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium praebent, delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscwn, peregrinantur, rusticantur.”’ 
Are these humanities dead ?— Yours faithfully, 

R. A. HENDERSON 
The College, Easthourne, Sussex 


W.E.A. 


Sin,—If any of your readers have had the good fortune to be members 
of a W.E.A, class you will no doubt have a spate of letters refuting 
the charges contained in the letter signed “ Ex-W.E.A.” We have this 
year for the first time become members and attended a course of lectures 
entitled France and Germany. The lectures were given by an eminent 
historian. The lecturer travels from Cambridge. a distance ot forty 
miles, in all weathers. He has never been known to fail to arrive on 
time. The members of the class are equally regular in their attendance, 
snow or ice or rain never deterring them. 
We have no doubt that our experience of the value of these leciures 
could be repeated all over the country. 
M. Laytanp 
K. M. Layiano 
Alford, Lincs 


Virginia Woolf 


Sir.—-I am at work on a biography of Virginia Woolf and should be 
very grateful to any of your readers who have letters or documents 
that would be of assistance, or@personal reminiscences they would care 
to communicate. All documents would be carefully treated and 
promptly returned.— Yours faithfully, \ILEEN Pu 


15 West Sth Street, New York 11, N.Y... U.S.A 
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THE 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue most encouraging thing in March is the promise of spring when 
q freakish day arrives and there is no cloud. The sun glints on the 
water, sparkles on whitewashed walls ‘and gives that wonderful side- 
light to everything because it is not yet high enough in the heavens 
to make deep shadows. Somehow on such a day every starling and 
iackdaw has a sheen, and the black and white of the magpie, the green 
and red of the woodpecker, are more vivid than in summer when they 
have to compete with richer shades all round. I stood by the river, 
and a little breeze came up the water, forcing ripples against the flow 
of the current. Four or five such days might find the waterhen 
exploring for new nesting-places, but four or five such days are too 
much to hope fot The hedge will have to come to leaf, the willow 
catkin break and the annual claims to have heard the cuckoo will have 
to appear in the newspapers before spring is indisputable, and summer 
will then be only a sunrise away. 








Drystone Walls 

Where there are drystone walls there will always be vermin, a 
keeper told me once, and of course the remark is so true that it hardly 
needs to be made. The drystone wall is the most solid shelter for 
all small creatures. Mice inhabit the cracks and crannies of a wall 
to live on beetles and other insects; the weasel lives in the wall, and 
explores the tunnels and runs for the mouse. When a rabbit is hunted, 
it bolts into the wall, and small birds often escape the hawk in the 
same way. Even the snake is fond of the stones. When I was a boy, 
loften watched the vermin that the keeper sought so relentlessly. The 
countryside was criss-crossed and divided by countless miles of drystone 
wall, and the only way that creatures could travel, apart from going 
through the gates was through the walls themselves. I have seen weasels 
hunting the wall from both sides, working along most thoroughly while 
their quarry stole ahead, in and out of the stones, certain to be 
overtaken and killed in the end. 





The Angler’s Passion 

All kinds of men have a passion for angling. Some come to the 
water with ancient rods that are shaky and droop as sadly as the 
willow, while others, the more prosperous, with the means to indulge 
their passion thoroughly, wear deerstalker hats and polaroid glasses, 
and whip the air with rods as delicate as the wand of a magician. 
The simple man with his creaky rod wears his flies and cast round 
his cap and is essentially practical, so that as soon as he discovers 
that the trout are not able to see his fly in the murky water, he 
changes his offering to a red worm. The man who looks more like 
the angler in the catalogues has a score of flies. a fly-swatier and 
boxes for both flies and casts. He sometimes fails to catch fish 
because he suffers from what he would call ethics. His ethics prevent 
him from offering anything but a fly. When the water is coloured, 
he gets into his car and goes home. I have met both kinds of men 
by the water and like them equally well, for the thing they both have 
nh common is enthusiasm, hope. When that bright day comes and 
they can both wander up and down the stream, they do so. each 
absorbed in the passionate business of luring a fish up from the 


bottom of a pool 


The Quiet Life 

‘To live here and run out of tea!” | thought aloud. We were 
passing along a valley where the road wound past a single grey- 
Stone cottage. Brown and white hens fed on the garden. a bit of 
washing fluttered in the breeze and two round-faced, black-ha’red boys 
Stared at us as we passed. I looked back along the road marked 
by whitened stones for safety at night, and wondered about life so 
far from the comforts and safety of town existence. All kinds of things 
contribute to environment The man from the city might casually 
think that the person who lives in a remote place does so for peace 
and seclusion, but in my experience. apart from a few intellectual 
hermits, this is hardly ever true. The man in the remote cottage works 
on the road, or just over the hill at the farm out of sight. or he 
was born there and has made his own little world independent of 
such things as cinemas and artificial entertainment. When he uproots 
himself the cottage often falls into ruin simply because another of 
his kind fails to come along, for the changing of one’s way of life 
can be as painful as wearing shoes half a size too small 


Rose-Pruning 


This good time for rose-pruning. With bushes.-prune to just 
ibove an out-grow ng bud, leaving the heart open. Remove suckers 
from the root-stock, whether above or be'ow the soil-level. With 
ramblers remove the old wood as much as possible. Prune harder in 
the first year than in sudsequent years. If frost is likely, put ofl the 
job until the threat Passes. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
The Old Spell-binder 


Selected Prose of Bernard Shaw. 
Russell. (Constable. 42s.) 


How easily I was bamboozled in my youth! A writer had only to 
parade a show of reason, marshal his arguments wittily and well, and 
indulge in a little knock-about at the expense of some other writer 
with whom he differed and whom I was prepared to leave unread, 
and—intellectually at least—I was his follower. How delightedly the 
eye feasted on the pearls of absurdity culled by Shaw from his fellow- 
critics’ judgements on Ibsen. It needed scarcely more than that to 
convert young men into convinced Ibsenites of the Shavian stamp. 
But, on a rereading thirty-five years later, The Quintessence of 
Ibsenism appears to be little more than an attempt to prove that the 
hobby-horses Shaw rode had been originally raised on the great 
Norwegian’s farm. The Ibsen that Shaw presented was almost 
indistinguishable from his apologist—the writer, seemingly, of a 
number of discursive plays on various social topics. 


Chosen and edited by Diarmuid 


But if Ibsen frequently analysed the married state, for instance, it 
was not for the same subjective reasons that made Shaw a protagonist 
of woman’s rights. The Irishman had a prejudice in favour of 
sexual relations on limited liability. When he stated, therefore, that 
**love loses its charm when it is not free,’” and claimed Ibsen’s 
authority for the statement, it is clear now that he was, for his own 
ends, identifying the standpoint of a single Ibsen character, Hedda 
Gabler perhaps, with that of her creator. For Ibsen was concerned 
not primarily with the criticism of institutions, but with the relation- 
ship between characters. He did not, as Shaw claimed, carry on a 
polemical campaign against idealists, but embodied in dramatic 
form the conflict between truth and lies, between honesty and self- 
deceit, and between a person's essential self and the accidents of his 
status, circumstances and declared beliefs. Incidentally certain 
idealists were exposed. 

But just as one is about to call Shaw’s bluff, an odd, unemphatic 
sentence reveals that he really saw more deeply into Ibsen’s mind 
than in his aggressive moments he cared to admit. Why else should he 
have praised most highly those last plays of the master’s to which it 
is most difficult to assign a social moral? ‘‘Though the most 
mischievous ideals are social ideals,’’ he says, on the subject of 
Little Eyolf, **yet their evil must come to a personal point before 
they can strike down the individual. ... For ideals are in practice 
not so much matters of conscience as excuses for doing what we like; 
and thus it happens that of two people worshipping the same ideals, 
one will be a detestable tyrant and the other a kindly and helpful 
friend of mankind.’’ Shaw had a rare habit of giving his case away. 
He knew as well as his friend William Archer that Ibsen was a great 
deal more than a premature Bernard Shaw. 

Much of Shaw’s argument today looks like the destructiveness of 
a fiendish small boy who has detected some of the frauds of adult 
society but is not mature enough to appreciate the motives by which 
his elders act. ‘‘If you have come to grief as a materialist by reason- 
ing about something,’’ he observed in a footnote, ‘you are not 


David Mathew 


The Prince of Wales’s Feathers 


Graham Greene : 
* A superbly humorous and human study.”’ 





Sir Compton Mackenzie : 
“Very exciting. I have been deeply impressed.’’ 
John Betjeman : 
“It is its humanity which makes one like it.”’ 
Ilitud Evans o.p. in the Tablet: 
“It is Archbishop Mathew’s finest novel.’’ 
10s. 6d. 
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likely, as a mystic, to improve matters by reasoning about 
Seldom has religion been so cursorily rejected unheard, 

But Shaw was not only tone-deaf to religion; he was almost to; 
deaf to poetry too. Yet again, while the small boy that he ~~ 
enjoyed proclaiming that Shakespeare was vastly overpraised me 
in fact less dramatic than Bunyan, the rather more adult Obearver 
in him was sensitive to the varying degrees of misinterpretation { 
which Shakespeare was subjected in the theatre. His attacks . 
Irving, his praise of Forbes Robertson, his comparison oe 
Bernhart and Duse, his appreciation of good acting even in inferine 
plays, made him a dramatic critic second to none, the equal of 
Hazlitt. The hundred pages selectcd from Our Theatres jn the 
Nineties are the very cream of Skaw’s prose. 

This large book reveals him in a number of appealing aspects, 
The pen-portrait of William Archer is a miracle of tender detachment: 
two scenes from his early novel, Love among the Artists, show a sly 
intimacy with green-room and concert-hall intrigue, and a Mastery of 
social comedy which would have served him as a novelist if he had 
not preferred to be a playwright; and, on the smallest scale, he shows 
himself at his most carkingly perverse, objecting to a strenuous rain. 
— week-end, staying in the Surrey hills with his friend Henry 

ait. - 

The youngest generation do not read Shaw. For them Ibsen needs 
no interpreter; the symbolism and the human conflict in his plays are 
modern, are of all time. Nor will The Perfect Wagnerite have the 
effect on them that it had on their fathers. Today it seems an . X:rava 
ganza on a theme outworn; if Wagner can be listened to it is not ag 
the composer who set the conflicts of capital and labour for full 
orchestra and voices. Nor is today’s intelligent woman in danger 
of being blarneyed by the old spell-binder into subscribing to hig 
reading of Fabian Socialism. Yet in almost a thousand Pages, 
drawn from all his prose writings with the exception of his prefaces, 
Shaw comes out rather well. He is always entertaining, often most 
endearing when most perverse, and, though in no danger of influencing 
opinion, unlike most outdated propagandists he is never a bore. 

J. M. Couen, 
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London Life and Language 


The Cockney: A Survey of London Life and Language. 

Franklyn. (André Deutsch. 18s.) 
THis strikes me as a book in a hurry—or rather as two books, of 
which one (sub-titled ** Language’’) has been compiled with thought, 
care and real knowledge, while the other (sub-titled ** History and 
People*’) is a hasty stringing together of generalisations based on 
insufficient and sometimes equivocal evidence, and embodying more 
special pleading and non sequiturs than are suitable in a work of such 
scope and pretension. 

Let us see what witnesses Mr. Franklyn calls to support his con- 
ception of life in nineteenth-century London. He begins with 
Pierce Egan, for the sake (legitimately enough) of Tom and Jerry, 
After Egan we pass to, of all people, Renton Nicholson, and on the 
strength of a negligible series of Cockney Adventures printed in 1836 
and 1837. But surely, if we must have Nicholson, it should be either 
as creator and contributing-editor of The Town, the most famous 
of the cigar-shop folio periodicals published during the ‘thirties and 
*forties, or as the orginator, during his tenure of the Garrick’s Head, 
of the *‘Judge and Jury’’ shows. But, of course, these aspects of 
Nicholson's writing activity are not much to his credit or to that of 
the cockney public which applauded them; and Mr. Franklyn is 
eager to present cockneydom in as favourable a light as possible. 

In Nicholson’s wake, very rightly, comes Mayhew, and after 
Mayhew— but less convincingly--James Greenwood. ‘*Less con- 
vincingly’’ because Greenwood wrote several books of a kind 
seriously to conflict with Mr. Franklyn’s presentation of the cockney 
as in all circumstances jolly and cosy, poor but honest. This of 
course thousands of them were and still are, but (as they will joyfully 
admit) hardly so universally as our author implies. The same 
objection would apply to Hollingshead if he were mentioned, as 
he certainly ought to be. 

We reach the ‘nineties and a fierce attack on Arthur Morrison for 
Tales of Mean Streets and A Child of the Jago. This is hard on poor 
Morrison, who was predominantly concerned with showing up **the 
Nichol”’ (an Alsatia behind Shoreditch Church). And one feels 
that Mr. Franklyn would more properly thank him for having so 
effectively exposed the conditions in that terrible district as to have 
brought about its complete demolition. 


By Julian 
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Apart from his castigation of Morrison anda number of appro ing 
references to the work of Mr. Charles Harris, comparatively a 
newcomer tO novel-writing, Mr. Franklyn all but ignores other 
niclers of cockney life. He just mentions Barry Pain, Neil 
Lyons, Edwin Pugh, Somerset Maugham; but of W. W. Jacobs, or 
Pett Ridge, or George R. Sims, or Thomas Burke, or Patrick Hamilton, 
or Norman Collins, not a word. This lack of proportion in selecting 
material from one section of the vast literature devoted to London 
and Londoners suggests a writer maintaining a predetermined thesis 
rather than a historian **surveying London life."* 

The suggestion is inescapable. Mr. Franklyn’s courageous thesis 
is that cockneys are the salt of the earth; and certainly their humanity, 
gweet nature and clean-minded quick-wittedness, as here presented, 
are phenomenal. It is true that they swear, put coals in the bath 
and pounce on the second meaning of a Marie Lloyd chorus or the 
patter of the only Max Miller. But all this is big-boyishness, high 
gpirits and practical good sense. Of the more blameworthy failings 
they are by implication innocent. So much for Franklyn Part One, 
which is a remarkable compendium of detailed knowledge, an 
encyclopaedia of fun and games. But as a convincing panorama 
of cockney manners the work is vitiated by sentimentalism, and 
made less useful for reference than it might have been by inadequate 

nning. 

Franklyn Part Two is a totally different story. We now sit at the 
feet of an enthusiastic dialectologist, who expounds with clarity and 
confidence a technical theme on which he speaks with authority. 
Cockney language—spoken, written, idiomatic, slangy—is a compact 
branch of philology and a suitable subject for intensive study. Mr. 
Franklyn shows us the awful results of spelling cockney; describes 
the alarming contortions necessary to its correct pronunciation; 
even admits the existence of an underworld. We must gratefully 
acknowledge that the chapters concerned with cockney linguistics 
make an important and original contribution to our knowledge and 
understanding of London manners. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


A Gay and Observant Traveller 
Blind White Fish in Persia. By Anthony Smith. (Allen and Unwin. 
16s.) 
One October day in Oxford four undergraduates decided that it 
would be fun to go to Persia. The decision was not reached without 


much argument. What about the remoter parts of Turkey? Would 
they not offer better prospects for exciting exploration? What about 
araft trip down the Nile, an Egyptian Kon-Tiki expedition? But in 


the end only Persia was agreeable to all. The next problem was ways 
and means, and above all a reasonable scientific excuse for obtaining 
the means from the University of Oxford and various learned bodies. 
All four members of the expedition belonged to the Oxford University 
Exploration Club which not unnaturally required some evidence both of 
the scientific utility and the feasibility of a journey before it would 
part with any funds or deliver its blessing on an undergraduate 
adventure of this sort. 

This, however, proved no great obstacle. There are few countries, 
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least of all Persia, where a chemist, a botanist, a geographer and an 
entomologist, Anthony Smith himself, could not find something 
useful to do in the cause of science and in two months of a long 
vacation. Soil-science, mapping, studies of village-life and economy, 
plant-collecting—the Kerman province of central Persia provided 
scope for all. And then in one of the many books frantically searched 
for facts to support the case for Persia was the intriguing reference to 
blind white fish living, it appeared, obscurely in underground irriga- 
tion channels called qanats, whose intricate subterranean patterns 
and curious construction turned out alone to be a worth-while 
study. 

But the fish were the turning point. Were they not perhaps some 
surviving prehistoric form deprived of sight and pigment after 
centuries of wandering in dark waters below the dusty Persian soil? 
It looked, indeed, like the answer to the zoologist’s prayer. 
Funds were accumulated; equipment was bought; a mass of mostly 
useless practical information was collected, and in a temperamental 
war-time Bedford lorry the party clattered down the High en route for 
Persia. 

The discovery that the fish, though excellent for breakfast, were 
neither blind nor white, does not diminish in the slightest one’s 
complete enjoyment of this diverting book. Many useful observa- 
tions about Persian life and geography were made, and indeed in 
their making the party was brought into contact with local conditions 
ina Way which would almost certainly have been denied to less aware 
and less inquisitive travellers. It is greatly to the author's credit, 
moreover, that he has found ways of embodying so much useful 
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Out—and in demand 


Rome & A Villa 


ELEANOR CLARK 


“Confident, erudite and quite brilliant ’’—THe Times 
“A wonderful introduction and an inspired reminder’’ 
VERNON Fane (Sphere) “* Most distinguished . . . she 
has added a permanent edifice to literature about Rome”’ 
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But the true value of the book lies elsewhere. Mr. Smith can write, 
easily, amusingly, with all the zest and enjoyment of a story told in 
an undergraduate’s rooms. The adventures, the quarrels, the 


laughter, the exasperation of each in turn at the self-asSurance of 


the others, the occasional nostalgic meditation, are all recorded with 
a delightful spontaneity, as free from the excessive sensibility of the 
more precious traveller as from the determined brightness of the 
reporter abroad. Nor is Mr. Smith one of those pseudo-scientific 
bores to whom Robert Byron took such violent exception. He is as 
much aware of the shifting shadows on the hills, of the delicate 
blues of old tiled mosques, as he is of the complications of the local 
taxation-system or of the scientific problerhs of wild life or water 
supply. In this he resembles those old-fashioned travellers with 
time to spare and leisure to absorb and an insatiable curiosity in 
all they saw. His most commendable book is at any rate one 
answer to those who think that a modern scientific training is 
inevitably productive of a narrow and insensitive mind. 
L. P. KIRWAN. 


9 
“Enhanced Awareness”? 
Literature for an Age of Science. By Hyman Levy and Helen 
Spalding. (Methuen. 15s.) 


It might have been hoped from the title of this book that a little 
light might be shed on the problem of how the creative imagination is 
to grapple with the new scientific concepts of the nature of the 
universe and of the personality. But what the authors mean by science 
is no more than technology, with all its social consequences; and their 
object is to integrate the dynamic of literature with the logic of 
history so as to promote heightened social awareness. (1 hope | am 
using these terms correctly.) The book is designed to enable us to 
‘*evaluate’’ literature according to some agreed standard, for at 
present critics are apt to disagree upon the merit of a work (a shocking 
state of affairs). Thus, alas, criticism limits itself to recognising 
‘*those qualities that admit a work for assessment as literature. 
It does not take the further crucial step of assessing the work within 
the stream of literature.’ 

Writers, therefore, are urged to have a heightened awareness of 
what they are doing. Poets, for instance, should know that ** poetry, 
like every other art, is at its richest when anchored to a great social 
incentive."’ No poet moreover can ignore science, and ** underneath 
this scientific upsurge, and indeed giving it vitality and strength, is the 
whole democratic movement of the past three centuries.”” So 
poetic diction must go, for the ‘* outlook of democracy, as of science, 
is simply direct realism.”’ 

We also get some useful tips—for instance about prosody. Poetry 
originated in association with music; it emerged fiom the shadow of 
music; so ‘‘in poetry it is this shadow of music that provides the 
basic continuity along which the substance glides." However, it is 
difficult to get people to read good literature; there is so little time. 
‘*Novels have to be read in train, bus, or over meals*’; yet it Is 
comforting that ‘this increased tempo reflects the facts that we have 
reached a very high point of scientific and rational development.’’ 
And if ‘the whole field of human awareness becomes overlaid with a 
mass of rapidly sprouting weeds’ ’—-what with radio and newspapers, 
television and the cinema—and ‘‘we are acquiring superficial spread 
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at the expense of penetration in depth,’’ yet there may be a ** Dositi 
virtue’’ in all this, since ‘*it does reflect a general Tise in the 
of communal awareness which is the mark of a civilised community » 

It will be seen that enormous amusement may be got out of thi 
book—when surveyed on a broad front, as we are bidden to ven 
the work of poets, those writers who make merely ** selective ing: 
ions."’ There are some aphoristic gems (‘‘Chaucer in hn 
would today have played little part in the tradition of Engli 
poetry’’). Nevertheless the book contains a good modicum 
sound common sense. If it were half as long, and written jp = 
language of ordinary men instead of in the tiring Marxist jar 
which shatters you with a species of ** "ammer, ‘ammer, ‘aaa 
the ‘ard ‘igh ‘ill,’’ and pursues you relentlessly page after om i 
would serve a useful purpose in presenting to the would-be <a 
some obvious things that everybody has been saying for some 
centuries, even before the Marxists discovered them. Its maj 
contention is that literature makes us live life more vividly and 
widens our horizons. Agreed! What the authors never Suggest 
however, is that it is precisely because the creative writer is not like 
everybody else, is, in fact, often a rebel, that he is valuable. Together 
with some very dubious statements, and some very remarkable 
judgements, the authors make many sound observations and sy 
tions, even though these are overlaid with the lingo of their creed 
They have clearly been driven on to their task by an admirable 
enthusiasm; but it may be doubted whether an **enhanced awareness" 
of anything will result in anybody's mind, except perhaps that of the 
sterility and pretentiousness of Marxist criticism. 

BONAMY Doprée, 


A Political Satirist 


Strasbourg Geese and Other Verses. By 
10s. 6d.) 


SAGITTARIUS is something of a phenomenon in contemporary 
journalism. He (or should it be she?) is not merely the most accomp- 
lished satirist now writing political verse in English, but is also about 
our Only contemporary practitioner of any importance in this 
difficult minor branch of English letters which has been so fruitful 
and rewarding in the past. A light-weight in comparison to Pope or 
Swift, Sagittarius shares with Praed something of the Horatian 
temper and polish with which he established, in the eighteen-twenties 
and -thirties, a new standard of urbane and gentlemanly satire, 
Indeed, remembering that Calverley and J. K. Stephen were not 
primarily interested in politics, and not forgetting the line of versifiers 
who formerly honoured the Praedian tradition in the columns of 
Punch and the Westminster Gazette, it can be asserted with confidence 
that Sagittarius is now writing the best political verse since Praed. 

To the wit, technical accomplishment and ingenuity of rhyme 
that Praed displayed, Sagittarius has added a dash of up-to-date 
left-wing devilry and moral indignation (comparable to the salutary 
influence of David Low on the cartoonists). And yet, anyone who 
cares to compare the work of the two writers—separated by more 
than a century—cannot fail to be struck by the general good taste 
and the balanced outlook that they share in common. Praed 
would not, it is true, have allowed the City of London, in a piece of 
back-chat with the City of Paris, to have as the last word ‘* You old 
bitch’’; but this is an isolated lapse; mutatis mutandis, Praed would 
have enjoyed Sagittarius’ comment on a certain incident outside 
White’s Club just as much as Sagittarius must enjoy Praed’s ** Stanzas 
on Seeing the Speaker Asleep’’ or his comments on Lord Grey’s 
place-men: 


Sagittarius. (Cape, 


**Oh the dainties he has got 
In his terrible refectory! 
Here a colonelcy, all hot, 
There a nicely roasted rectory.’ 
When it is well done, the satirist’s language seems not to date, but 
to anticipate. 

In a new age, with new libel laws, Sagittarius is even more careful 
about personalities than Praed. Foreigners come in for the hardest 
knocks; it is Syngman Rhee who is the ‘‘slippery old shark’’ and 
Krupp who is *‘the son of a gun.’’ Of the two poets, Sagittarius is 
the more international in outlook, though the long and accomplished 
poem ‘‘Strasbourg Geese,’’ which gives this book its title, proves 
less effective than many shorter pieces. The satirist’s methods 
have not greatly altered. One notes the same reliance on parody—it 
is obviously easier to interest the reader in a political commentary 
when he is given as background the rhythm of an old poem or song. 
‘*La Belle Dame B.B.C.”’ is a case in point: 

**And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though all the sound-proof doors are shut 
And no pips ping.”” 
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Monsanto... by BOWATERS 






Certain Monsanto products are best packed in 

fibre drums. Bowaters are proud to declare that they 
are makers of fibre drums for these famous chemicals. 
A routine production job ? It depends what you mean 
by routine. For these drums have to satisfy stringent 









tests for water resistance, compression, side wall and 
end strength, bursting strength . . . A competitive 
job? That's the point. 

And the Bowater Packaging Service isn’t just a roll of 
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drums. Bowaters make Multiwall sacks for sugar and 
spice, bags for cereals and nylons, wrappers for biscuits 
ape, and bread, corrugated cases for soap and sauce... 
rary 
_ NOW—what can they do for you? 
Dout lies ™ 
this . 
itful J > THE PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 
C or —— 
tian BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, BOWATER HOUSE, STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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ho Translated by P. G. Foote able from start to finish. Lucrezia (Borgia) presents 
ore This bi nia 6 atin * Sal Undset’ a fascinating psychological problem. But just as 
- a1 biography has : — | — Pe Big. sd mend s absorbing as his attempts to unravel it is the account 
red work was completed shortly before her death, so that that her biographer provides of Renaissance Court 
of the author was able to discuss it with her. He writes life.’’—-Peter Quennell in the Daily Mail. 
j with the double advantage of an intimate knowledge : 
od pease gen se Illustrated 21s. net. 
ild of the Norwegian cultural tradition, and a wide acquain- 
de tance with the whole modern European scene. He is 
a8 thus able to situate his subject in both streams, which FRENCH LEGION NAIRE 
y's adds much to our understanding of her work as well as Alfred Perrott-White 
sharpening our critical approach to it This account of the French Foreign Leg on 1s not an 
adventurer’s yarn: it is an English-born soldier's story 
A Li K with all the gripping annotations of personal experi- 
ence, dealing for the first time with the changes 
ut itt e ept brought about by World War II. 
| By Eileen Gormanston 10s. 6d. net Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 
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st Lady Gormanston writes of those things in her life Fiction 
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B. young Queen had just come to the throne. It is an 
SHEED & WARD enticing mixture of young love and old heads, stylish, 
witty. and entertaining. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Tradition demands a necessary and careful attention to last lines. 
One conjectures that Sagittarius, writing of the new Elizabethans, 
thought first of ‘‘O, rare Ben Britten!”’ 

It is an empoverishment of the stock of human pleasures, com- 
parable to the decline in the essayist, that satire of this kind has gone 
out of fashion. Sir George Young, in his introduction to Praed’s 
Political Poems, written in 1888, made a few comments that are still 
relevant: 

*‘Our present minor poets have one great fault, that they want too 
often to be major poets.... The lower walks of poetry, abandoned 
by the cleverest, are invaded in turn by scribblers and rhymesters, 
who have neither the industry to learn how to make verses, nor the 
ear to recognize a verse when it is made. Our politics suffer from 
this cause. Party spirit becomes more sombre, when its humorous 
side is not brought into prominence. Hypocrisy and Puffery might 
be not so immodest, if occasionally scarified by the lash of Thalia. 
In the absence of humour we become abusive. More satire would 
sweeten the air of controversy. It is a mistake to suppose that 
satire is necessarily unamiable; a satirist is not the same as a cynic 


These wise words are offered for the consideration of young poets 
anxious to turn an honest guinea, as suggesting an alternative to 
the writing of lyrics for intimate revue. Meanwhile, more power 
to the bow of Sagittarius who shows that the art can still bring 
pleasure and profit! Derek HUDSON. 


The Cult of Sincerity 
The True Voice of Feeling: Studies in English Romantic Poetry, 
By Herbert Read. (Faber. 25s.) 
The Romantic Poets. By Graham Hough. (Hutchinson's University 
Library. 8s. 6d.) 


Apart from the extended essays on Shelley and Byron, Jn Defence 
of Shelley, written in 1936 to defend Shelley against Mr. Eliot, and 
Byron published in 1951 as a supplement to British Book News, and 
the two lectures, Coleridge as Critic and Wordsworth’s Philosophical 
Faith, the main body of Mr. Read’s book is devoted to a discussion 
of the nature and evolution of organic form. Its main propositions 
were Outlined more than twenty years ago in an essay Form in Modern 
Poetry, but the material presented here was originally prepared for 
a seminar at Princetown University in 1951. 

Mr. Read begins with a discussion of the philosophical basis of 
romanticism as formulated by Schelling and Coleridge, and he prints 
Schelling’s ** key text,’’ Concerning the Relation of the Plastic Arts 
to Nature, as an appendix. This leads to the isolation of organic 
form as the specifically romantic principle, resting on ** one of the 
most fundamental distinctions known to philosophy—variously 
expressed as the distinction between essence and existence, universals 
and particulars, matura naturans and natura naturata.”’ Organic 
form according to this definition represents the principle of life and 
growth, as opposed to the classical principle, which tends to academic- 
ism, clichés and rigid patterns. Mr. Read notes the tendency of all 
forms of life to seek new and more flexible organisations of their 
constituent elements. Thus symmetry in biology and physics repre- 
sents a point of rest and, biologically speaking, of death. These 
matters, which have now become the concern of the latest develop- 
ments in philosophy and logic, were, he shows, present as basic 
intuitions in the work of the poets and philosophers at the beginning 
of the Romantic movement. There can be no compromise, in Mr. 
Read’s view, between the two basic conceptions—*‘* the classical 
conception of art as artifice or play, and the romantic conception of 
art as increasingly acute awareness of the nature of experience, 
of... art as the cult of sincerity.”’ 

This cult of sincerity is at the root of Mr. Read‘s conception of 
organic form, which finds expression in ‘* a fluid diction, following 
... the contour of the poet’s emotions, responding to the inflections 
of his inner voice (the silent but fluctuating stream of consciousness).” 
For it is in rhythm that we feel the pulse of the poet’s thought, and 
sincerity reveals itself in an increasing rejection of the generalised and 
poetical in favour of the colloquial and the direct. This reform in 
modern poetry, the adoption of ** the language of men,’’ began with 
Wordsworth, but it has taken a century and a half to expend its 
force ; indeed during the greater part of this time the Victorians 
returned to an artificial poetic diction, and its impact is not felt again 
till we come to the Imagist and ‘* free-verse ’’ movement at the 
beginning of the present century. Free verse, however, was written 


long before T. E. Hulme, Ezra Pound and Mr. Eliot, and Mr. Read 
equates it with the form taken by all great poetry at its moments of 
greatest intensity, from the last soliloquy of Marlowe’s Faustus to 
the Four Quartets. 

Where the emotional temperature is lower, poets tend to keep to 
As Mr. Eliot has remarked, we cannot 


more regular measures. 
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expect to have poetry all the time. Indeed he tells ys that j 
Cocktail Party ** the test of strict dramatic utility has teat 
poetry.”’ Mr. Read rightly regards this adaptation of Poetic dr 
to the standards of Shaftesbury Avenue and Broadway as a an 
gerous precedent, and pertinently remarks : ‘* Shakespeare’s grou 4 
lings could scale Parnassus, to throw their caps in the air: _ 
ours be fed on a thin diet of imperceptible verse ?’’ He thinks that 
there may be more sense in Pound’s ** shock therapy *” for o 
atrophied sensibility, though he is careful not to commit himself on 
the poetry of The Cantos, except to say that much of it is incoherent 
and that **‘ all great poetry, as Keats realised, is born of a Certain 
modesty and simplicity of heart,’’ qualities in which Poung is 
notably deficient. 

With such a book as Mr. Read’s one can do little more, in a short 
review, than attempt to indicate its main conclusions. Mr, Read’s 
criticism is always acutely sensitive, courageous and profound, ang 
his book must surely be one of the most important statements op 
poetry in our time. But, with its knotted, strenuous thought, it ig 
not one to be undertaken lightly. 

Mr. Graham Hough, on the other hand, does not think that the 
term ** romantic *’ is worth using except as a chronological label, 
It is a relief to find that he is not going to discuss Coleridge’s doctring 
of the imagination ; he confines himself to the observation that ‘* we 
can see in it the beginning of a split between the poet and the man 
of the world that was unknown to the eighteenth century and that 
has grown steadily more acute till our own day.’’ Not for him 
Schelling’s ‘‘ realm of essence.’’ The chapter on Wordsworth and 
Coleridge is, nevertheless, the best in the book. Here, one feels, 
Mr. Hough is writing of poetry he enjoys far more than that of Shelley 
or Keats—perhaps because Wordsworth ** has his feet on the 
ground far more firmly than any other poet of his age.’’ Both the 
prefaces to the Lyrical Ballads and the Biographia Literaria come in 
for some acute criticism, and altogether Mr. Hough's book is 
singularly refreshing with its vivacity and good sense. Much of 
what he has to say has necessarily been said before, but it can seldom 
have been said so well, and his judgements have an epigrammatic 
clarity. It would be difficult to find a better introduction to this 
subject. PHILIP HENDERSON, 


Scotland Two Centuries Ago 


The Domestic Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. By 

Marjorie Plant. (Edinburgh University Press. 25s.) 
THE most casual student of the eighteenth century in Scotland must be 
struck by its fundamental contrast—high intellectual attainment 
subsisting in what can only be called a low standard of living. In all 
ranks of life there were many who were *‘educated”’ in a sense with 
which the mass production of today could hardly compete; yet these 
same persons, even in the more exalted houscholds, sat among 
battered and broken furniture, washed rarely and skimpily, fed largely 
but coarsely, and, when they ventured outdoors, sallied into streets 
whose dirt would disgrace a Kaffir kraal. On one primary cause of 
all this Miss Plant, in her excellent book, lays her finger—the extra 
ordinarily poor condition of communications throughout Scotland 
at the time. What could be made at home—linen, for instance— 
was provided with a lavishness beyond our modern conception 
what had to be brought in from a distance simply lacked. Yet, 
when this is allowed for, there existed an indifference to amenities 
which, coupled with the brilliance of the intellectual aspect, remains 
a puzzle. 

The secondary contrast of the eighteenth century was between its 
first half and its second; nothing emerges more clearly from Miss 
Plant's exhaustive survey. During the century’s earlier years com 
ditions throughout Scotland—in agriculture, manners, sanitation, 
attitude to life—bordered on the primitive; they persisted materially 
unchanged from much earlier epochs. By its close they had approx 
mated to what we see today. The crushing Calvinistic hand of the 
Kirk had slackened its grip; wealth had accrued and with it th 
demand for ‘‘elegancies’’; wages—and prices—had risen spec 
tacularly, Scottish society had become conscious of such things a 
tea and cosmetics, novels and circulating libraries, gardening tools 
and patent medicines. No longer must one home-make one’s soap, 
ink, dyes, beer; they could be bought in standard brands. Now this, 
as Miss Plant does not fail to point out, was the direct if delayed 
product of the amalgamation with England, the boosting of Scottish 





In next week's ‘*Spectator’’ Mervyn Horder will review ‘* Edward 
Lear’s Indian Journal’’ edited by Ray Murphy; Richard Chancellor 
** Journey for our Time,’’ a new edition of the Journals of the Marquis 
de Custine; and Maurice Craig ‘‘The Wildes of Merrion Square” 
by Patrick Byrne. 
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industries by the inflow of English capital; those given to unqualified 


railing against the Act of Union might well bear this in mind. If 


Scotland was ‘‘fifty years behind England’’ in 1700, the gap had 
been greatly narrowed by 1790. 

Even at that, the society into which Miss Plant allows us to look 
was full of oddities of the most startling kind. A family where 
Admiral Robert Duff was the youngest of thirty-six; ladies smoking 
heavily, playing billiards and betting; girls marrying at twelve in 
order to dodge the spinning schools; a manual of deportment solemnly 
cautioning its readers against spitting on their host's carpet (if any); 
Oliphant of Gask starting out for war with eighteen fine frilled shirts 
and eighteen cravats as battledress. It is disconcerting to lay these 
curiosities by the side of such names as Hume, Adam Smith, Kames, 
Boswell and Mackenzie. 

Miss Plant’s documentation is staggering; scarcely a statement is 
unsupported by cited authority. One may make a grievance of this— 
admiring the artistry of the mosaic but regretting that the artist should 
have been so niggardly with her personal comment which, one sees, 
would have been lively. More unfortunately, this army of references 
—there are some 1,400 of them—is made to serve also as a biblio- 
graphy; in consequence, that unhelpful work Op. cit. too often con- 
fronts the searcher. And Miss Plant is prone to a device, which 
becomes tiresome, of mentioning in the text ‘‘an English traveller,’’ 
‘tone Scottish writer,’’ ‘‘a Belgian valet,'’ and leaving the exas- 
perated reader to look up the numbered reference; why not have said 
straight out, **‘Topham,’’ *‘Buchanan,’’ ** Amour’’? 

But one must not cavil at a book which, essential to the student 
and diverting to the layman, would seem to say the last word on its 
subject. HILTON BROWN. 


Problems of Design 


Design in Town and Village. (H.M.S.O. 7s. 6d.) 


THAT the Minister of Housing and Local Government should have 
himself launched an official treatise on Design in Town and Village 
is of excellent augury, and his choice of three such experienced and 
imaginative authorities as Dr. Thomas Sharp, Mr. Frederick Gibberd 
and Professor Sir William Holford as his team could not have been 
bettered. In his own foreword, Mr. Macmillan shows himself in 
general accord with his experts, saying: ** Good design is not 
costly ; it is not achieved by extravagant use of land, wide and 
draughty streets or lavish expenditure—indeed the reverse. More 
compact building leads to better and more attractive grouping as well 
as saving land and reducing cost.”’ 

Dr. Sharp has studied the anatomy of the English village with an 
analytical affection that has already resulted in much salutary re- 
thinking amongst our planners, and he here expands some of his 
earlier findings. For example : 

‘* The views into the village are closed—it is the local climax. 
The place itself is enclosed—it is a home. In other words it is the 
village that is vital, that exists in its own right : its roads are intrin- 
sically the means of going out and coming in, not merely of passing 
through. ** 
And, happy man, he is actually able to demonstrate his theories in 
the new villages he is planning for the Forestry Commission. 
I hope that his politely reasoned protests against the timid futility of 
most public}planting may be taken to heart by local authorities 
who seem always to muddle away their open spaces with horrid 
little patches of rockery and shrubbery-pokery, instead of leaving 
uncumbered lawns, and to prefer any exotic little misery in the way 
of trees to our own majestic hardwoods. 
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Mr. Gibberd, as the architect-planner of Harlow New T, 
appropriately deals with ** The Design of Residential Areas” and 
very thoroughly he does so under some thirty separate headin 
Sir William Holford, with all the prestige of his wide experience 
civic design—including his part in re-planning the City of London 
provides ** notes*’ that are full of his characteristic wisdom 
chiming well with that of his fellow contributors. 

So exceptionally helpful a book, so generously illustrated, mj t 
well aspire to the stiff covers of a de-luxe edition, which would give 
it the greater permanence that it certainly deserves. 


CLOUGH WILLIAMS-Etys, 


New Novels 


Who Calls The Tune. By Nina Bawden. (Collins. 103, 64) 
It’s Warm Inside. By Peter Towry. (Chatto & Windus. Ils, 6d.) 
The English March. By Elizabeth D’Oyley. (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) 
The Good-for-Nothing. By James Yaffe. (Constable. 10s, 6q) 
Our four novels this week provide some very pleasant reading 
nothing spectacular, nothing of exceptional literary merit, but g 
variety of good stories to be read for enjoyment, which is indeed g 
pleasant change from being racked, educated, or just knowing how 
good it is without liking it at all. Lately a lot of very Ordinary 
detective stories have claimed to be *‘something more than just 
thriller, a psychological—etc.’” Who Calls The Tune, a first novel 
which could fairly make this claim, refrains from doing so. Very 
simply and, at first reading, quite straightforwardly, Paul the narrator 
tells of his visit to Venetia who lost a leg as a child in the blitz, but 
is still the most attractive woman he hasever known. Paul is married; 
Venetia is married; the good simple sister Brigid, who is staying ip 
the house with her small son Sebastian, is married, and Tom Adley 
burg, the notorious neighbour, is embroiled in a relationship very 
different from what it seems. None of these relationships is secure, 
Someone is trying to poison Sebastian. Someone succeeds in killing 
Venetia. The police arrive, and still this is considerably more than 
just a murder mystery, a fog of horror about characters who have 
come to life and whose lives have shaped the form of the nightmare, 
The truth about the crimes and the perversity of relationships that 
caused them is inevitable and unforced, and one can then look back 
over the story and realise, not only how gripping it was as one read, 
but how very cleverly it was constructed; in particular, the partial 
view we have of the detective, always shaded by the narrator's 
special vision, is brilliantly handled. 

It’s Warm Inside, also a first novel, is of a very different kind 
I’ve been in trouble in these columns before for saying that an immoral 
book is jolly good fun, but soit very often can be and not in bad taste 
either, so long as it’s light-hearted and, in its own way, healthy 
minded. All this is true of Jr's Warm Inside, with the proviso that 
it’s not all that immoral, being about Richard who is married to 
Sylvana and loves her dearly, but always regrets Daisy whom, as4 
shy nineteen-year-old, he-rejected in Paris. And Daisy reappears 
just when Sylvana has gone visiting, and the distress caused to 
Sylvana is very far from light-hearted, but since this is really a fairy- 
story, a few cross-purposed months in Paris eventually see all well. 
Mr. Towry has quite a few original gimmicks to bring to his little 
comedy, and it’s a real pleasure to meet a light first novel that isn’t 
a farcical skit on the Welfare State. 

What an extremely interesting and fascinating man was Prince 
Rupert of the Rhine, a far far better hero than Messers Darcy, 
Rochester or Rhett Butler. Miss D’Oyley in The English March 
shows us Rupert during the Restoration, his land battles over and 
done, now fighting the Dutch at sea, founding the Hudson Bay 
Company, and seeking continuance without formal ties at home. 
This is just the kind of historical novel most people most enjoy, 
romantic, intelligent and exciting; certainly one would like to know 
more of the evidence for the motivations the author gives her hero, 
but, if she provides no helpful notes, she at least leaves one with the 
curiosity to intend to find out. 

The Good-for-Nothing is a clever little book about a New York 
Jewish family, and principally about poor Norman and the respons 
bility he bears for his no-good brother, a responsibility he will not 
let his well-meaning if immoral family lift from his shoulders. It 1s, 
as I say, clever and well-observed, but after Mr. Yaffe’s first book, 
the short stories called Poor Cousin Evelyn, 1 found it disappointing. 
This is a longer story rather than a proper novel, and it seems 100 
facile, too tongue-in-cheek and too undistinctive, as if the author 
had written without having his sympathies or, one suspects, his 
capacities very deeply engaged. MARGHANITA LASKIL 
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By t, London, W.C.1. 
9 a aust bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
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Across 8. He name od + tee “well ot English 
; undefiled.” (7 
: é rk (10.) 

l The narrow way to Co ! ) Possible scene of the episode of Jacl 

6 She's a bird. (4.) and Sisera. (8.) 

10. Magician who might secure peace. (7) 15° How happy could he be with either ! 

ll. Like the man who changed sides ? a) 

(2, 4) 16 


That which gained the pecrage perhaps 
) 





12. Two pawnbrokers could provide one of is 
them. ©.) 17. A courting engagement. (9) 
1B. One of four in a love-tangle. (9.) 18. She implores one to bet. (7. 
“a “A is coming on the Chiltern 20 About to be dug up. (7. 
lis.” (Chesterton.) (5S. = 
Hi ere 22 “So all day long the of battle 
16 Commerce only moderate at the show rolled.” (Tennyson.) (5) 
i, 4) . . 
23 It's hot say the bees. (5.) 
dea t. (Anag.) ©.) - 
18. Dead edi Ana 24 Subsequently is.) 
1% Idle when nothing is (s.) 
2. Don't they ever get back to Bolton S . 
9.) Solution to 
' 
M. Was he a key-man? (5.) Crossword No. 719 
6. it’s definitely tough (.) 
% Club in London seat in’ Edinburgh 
oo 
z Musical plant (4) 
2. What this but a madder rearrang 
mom ta 
iown 
] He has gone to the demnition 
said Mi Mi umalimng. §=(7.) 
Fied wer and over again. (.) 
Mai he stag um in the ing 
(s) 
4 Wolsey to his enemies (s.) 
5. This paper scems to confuse the cow 
and the hen (4, 4.) 
Composer of some driv (4.) 








solution on March 27 
The winner of Crossword No. 719 is Miss E1LteeN Brown, 15 Minster 
Yard, Lincoln 








BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.I 


Short ccurses of background lectures are offered to business. men 
ind others covering the social, political and economic problems of 
the countries of the following regions :— 

The Middle East. 

The Indian Sub-Continent. 


ntensive instruction in the languages of these areas can also be given 
for further details apply to the Organiser of Special Courses at the 
ibove address 


Museum 2023, Ext. 28. 


'eleohone enquires : 
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PROMPT AND EASY and share capita! ex- 
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for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 
request, 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE. E.C.4. 
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HELP HER TO HELP HERSELF 


a small gift 
now can mean 
so much 


John Groom's Crippleage makes a confi- 
dent appeal to all warm-hearted folk on 
behalf of disabled women whose lot it was 
founded to relieve. 

Our work is to provide a Christian 
Home where they may live and a work- 
shop where they may be trained. 

Our very existence entirely depends 
upon the voluntary contributions of those 
who sympathise with our aims. 

Many of our disabled women have been 
trained in artificial flower making for 
which they receive standard rates of pay 
and thus have the satisfaction of partially 
supporting themselves. But further help is 
essential. Help is also needed to maintain 
our Girls Home at Westerham and our 
Babies Home at Cudham. 


Please send your gift, however small to the Treasurer, 


} ol Crippleage 


(Dept. 2), Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 








John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948. 








Shorter Notices 


Chalk in My Hair. By Balaam. (Benn. 
10s. 6d.) 


BALAAM, according to the Book of Numbers, 
is **the man whose eyes are open,”’.and this 
Balaam, aware of the amount of high-souled 
nonsense that has been talked about teaching, 
sets out, protected by his anonymity, to 
draw the veil from the real picture. He has 
taught at a number of different schools and 
one training college, so that he can speak 
with authority. He has also taught long 
enough to see teaching as a job done for 
one’s living rather than as a_ mission. 
(Indeed, he asserts that few teachers enter 
the profession with philanthropic aims; 
rather they teach because there seems little 
else for them to do.) It is not only fortuitous 
circumstances—uncomfortable buildings, 
bad head masters, awkward characters 
among teachers and boys—that come in for 
criticism; all sorts of items in the system itself 
are condemned. School prayers, inspectors, 
the way head masters and school governors 
are appointed, the marking system and 
reports—all come in for remonstration. So 
also do the foibles of educationists—the 
tyranny of games, the pompous mannerisms 
and interest in childish things. It is a grey 
picture, but painted with much liveliness, 
good humour and anecdote. Indeed the 
jauntiness and the easy way of writing may 
blind the reader to the book’s serious 
purpose. The purpose is certainly serious; 
not only to give an honest picture but to 
suggest reform, to his criticisms Balaam adds 
suggestions for improvement. One proposal 
is that every teacher should be forced to 
earn his living for a time in some other 
occupation. G. F. 


Our World from the Air. By E. A. Gutkind. 
(Chatto and Windus. 63s.) 


Dr. GUTKIND has compiled an international 
survey of man and his environment from a 
wide range of aerial photographs. Such 
photographs, he contends, give a_ truer 
view of the world. Certainly they supply 
a new slant on many features and character- 
istics which we are accustomed to overlook, 
or to accept without further question. The 
book is divided into several sections under 
the general headings of ** Fear and Security”’ 
(early and fortified dwellings), **Confidence 
and Adjustment’”’ (agricultural systems, 
public services, and the growth of archi- 
tectural awareness), *‘Aggressiveness and 
Disintegration’ (industries and unsystematic 
expansion), *‘Responsibility and Unifica- 
tion’’ (decentralisation, town-planning, the 
control of traffic). Archaeologists, architects 
and ecologists will find this selection parti- 
cularly useful, while the lay reader can 
derive considerable enjoyment from a less 
specialised study of national characteristics 
as revealed from above. The tightly packed 
houses and tiny fields of the Japanese 
peasantry contrast almost embarrassingly 
with the generous apportionment of less 
populated farm lands, while such urgent 
present-day problems as misappropriation 
and wastage of land are quickly brought 
home. Dr. Gutkind is a reformer, and his 
book has a mission and a message. His 
often acid captions, with their underlying 
note of nostalgia for the days before learning 


was identified with = specialisation—‘‘a 
characteristic vice of our age’’—add strength 
to his illustrations. J. W.-T. 
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Elizabeth 
Berridge. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


ELIZABETH BERRIDGE’S new novel is a great 
pleasure, the more so because it is so different 
from and so much better than her last. 
Then one had the impression that she was 
writing to some standard that wasn’t 
naturally her own, and this was galling to 
the reader, because there was obviously 
some other standard at which she was 
capable of writing well. Upon Several 
Occasions shows plainly what it is. This 
is a book about six months in the life of a 
village on the Welsh border, a fully invented 
village of individual people who still mirror 
common life. There is Mady Barnard who 
has retreated so far into a fantasy-world 
that she dare not emerge to reality; Frank 
Weldon who works on the forestry estate 
and finds that trees mean more to him 
than people; there is the vicar and his 
rival, the nationalist chapel minister, who 
find they can come together more readily . 
than some of their parishioners can. With- 
out pretension or melodrama, but with 
sympathetic insight and observation, Miss 
Berridge has written a very pleasant book. 


Upon Several Occasions. By 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMPOUND BONUS OF 34s. PER CENT. 
DECLARED 


THE 122nd meeting was held on March Sth, in 
Edinburgh. In the absence of the President 
The Right Honourable The Earl of Stair, K.T., 
D.S.O., Mr. R. K. Cuthbertson, W.S., chair- 
man of directors, took the chair. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, in the course of his 
remarks, said: | have a dual duty today—to 
comment on the year’s accounts and to report 
on the quinquennial actuarial investigation 
which took place as at December 31st last. 

Starting with the accounts of the year 1952, 
let us first consider the new business. We find 
that although the figure of net new sums 
assured achieved in 1951 (which showed an 
exceptional increase of nearly £1,000,000 over 
the 1950 figure) was not repeated, nevertheless 
the 1952 new sums assured again exceed 
£4,000,000. 

During the year the rate of interest earned 
on the life assurance fund was £5 3s. 8d. per 
cent. gross or £4 2s. Id. per cent. net, repre- 
senting a very satisfactory return on our 
investments. The corresponding figures for 
the previous year were £5 Is. Id. per cent. and 
£3 16s. 2d. per cent. Claims by death amounted 
to £319,273 and represent, when ages at death 
are taken into account, a most favourable 
mortality experience. Claims arising from the 
maturity of endowment policies amounted to 








£561,466. All but a small part of the increase 
in expenses arises from special and non- 
recurring items and from well merited 


increases in staff salaries. Apart from these 
items, therefore, the ordinary expense of con- 
ducting the business was very little in excess 
of the previous year. There was a healthy 
increase in the funds during the year of more 
than half a million pounds. 
INVESTMENTS 

The board have reviewed all the investments 
and are well satisfied that the assets are worth 
more than the total of the balance-sheet 
figures. The stock exchange securities taken 
by themselves appear in the balance-sheet at 
less than their market value after deducting 
accrued interest. The reserve account of 


£400,000 remains intact and available for any 
purpose for which it may be required in the 
future. 





1953 


These comments on our investments Serve ay 
an introduction to the subject of the actuarial 
investigation with which I shall now deal, The 
life assurance fund (which includes annuities 
other than annuities certain) amounts to 
£14,721,854. The life assurance liabilities 
have been valued on the A1924-29 (Ultimate) 
Mortality Table assuming interest at 24 per 
cent. The annuities have been valued on the 
basis of the Mortality of Annuitants 1999. 
1920 Select Tables again taking interest at 
24 per cent. 

Deducting the value of the liabilities thys 
arrived at from the life assurance fund there 
emerges a surplus of £1,445,368. 

The directors have decided to declare 
bonuses on ordinary participating policies at 
the high rate of 34s. per cent. per annum cal- 
culated on sums assured and existing bonuses, 
These allocations cost in all £1,060,129 leaving 
a balance of £385,239 to be carried forward, 

The directors have given very careful con 
sideration to the question of intermediate 
bonus and have no hesitation in recommending 
that until otherwise resolved the intermediate 
rate on ordinary fully participating policies be 
the same as the rate declared—namely 34s, per 
cent. per annum compound. 

I am sure you will regard the results of our 
investigation as most gratifying. The society's 
position is eminently sound, the bonus was 
earned in a quinquennium which was not by 
any means without its difficulties and the 
reserve position is very satisfactory. We can- 
not say what the future may bring, but I can 
say this, that as things stand at present the 
prospects for future bonuses are good. The 
society retains its place in the top grade of 
life offices and our members can with confi- 
dence—-and I hope they will-—recommend the 
society of their choice to their friends. 

The adoption of the report and of the 
recommendation regarding intermediate bonus 
was carried unanimously. 


ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO. 
LTD. 


Tue 33rd Ordinary General Meeting of Illing- 
worth, Morris & Co. Ltd., worsted spinners, 
was held at the Midland Hotel, Bradford, 
yesterday (Thursday, March 12th). The Rt. 
Hon, Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, P.C., J.P. 
(chairman), presided. 

In his statement to the 
chairman said: 

The year to 30th September. 1952. was one 
of the most difficult the industry has experi- 
enced. It is to the enduring credit of the 
industry that the difficulties have been sur- 
mounted without widespread disaster. 

Since the end of our financial year there 
has been, I am happy to say. a brisk renewal 
of demand, which, had it come earlier, would 
certainly have saved much dislocation and 
some loss. As it is, instead of an orderly 
spacing of work after a period of stagnation, 
the demand has come in a rush and delivery 
dates are now very extended. These fluctuat- 
ing conditions not only impose severe strains 
on our organisation, but inflict uncertainty and 
hardship on our workers. They afso greatly 
add to our costs and may curtail the profita- 
bility of our enterprise, although our ordet 
books are satisfactorily full. Tye revival in 
demand, is, nevertheless, very welcome, and if 
we continue as we have begun this year the 
results should be not less favourable than last. 

One of our major anxieties is occasioned 
by the severe fluctuations in the price of wool. 
but we are bound to buy our raw material 
during the season when it 1s available. With 
a heavy order book and long delivery dates, 
we are unavoidably at hazard to a fall 
in the price of wool. We have noted with 
interest the proposal to set up a Wool Futures 
Market in this country and I do hope that 
those who see jn this a means by which some 
mitigation of the problem may be found will 
prove to be right. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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silt ol and there, the stock-market has 

imate) behaved surprisingly well during the past 


+ per week. The death of Marshal Stalin and 
Qn the Mr. Malenkov’s succession and his state- 
1900. ment of policy caused scarcely a tremor ; 
= and General Neguib’s latest outburst and 
thus the shooting down of the Thunderjet in 
there Bavaria have had little noticeable effect on 
With the Budget and the South 


ces. 
clare I frican election only about a month ahead, 
es at a pause for consolidation might have been 
1 cal- expected. While some stocks have eased, 
= however, others have risen : and where sales 
any have been made, there has been a substantial 
con- volume of reinvestmerit. The general tone 
diate has been set by gilt-edged, and this market 
ding gives an impression of being managed with 
diate remarkable skill. A feature in the early part 
s be of the week was the large number of small 
he buying orders for War Loan and other 
our undated and long-dated stocks. These 
ety's orders, it would seem, were the outward 
Was consequences of further withdrawals of Post 
t by Office Savings. The markets have not yet 
the been darkened by the advancing shadow of 
po the Budget, the reason, no doubt, being that, 
the while the Chancellor cannot give concessions 
The to everybody he is unlikely to be harsh to 
of any. One guess—that there will be some 
nfi- tax relief for industry—seems to be a fair 
the inference from Mr. Butler’s recent utter- 
the ances in Washington. Dealings for ** new 
nus time *’ in advance of the new account, 
which opens on Wednesday, may provide a 
=" clearer guide to the immediate future of the 
market. 
‘ Bradford Dyers’ Possibilities 
When the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
1g: interim dividend was reduced from 4 to 3 per 
rs, cent. last July, the directors said they had 
rd, been influenced by the substantia? fall in 
Rt. earnings during the half-year to June 30th 
P. and by the uncertain outlook. After this 
warning the 1952 results are better than I 
he expected. Had it not been for a drop of 
- £666,471 to £1,084,064 in the profits from 
‘ trading in this country, the group earnings 
e before tax would have been substantially 
[- unchanged, since the overseas earnings were 
only £28,861 lower at £1,032,901. Net 
e group earnings, after depreciation, tax and 
: outside interests, are down from £791,237 
F to £492,222, and the Ordinary distribution 
’ for the year is reduced from 12} to 10 per 
4 cent. The dividend seems to be ultra- 


y cautious, since the payment is covered 3.6 
‘ times by the net group earnings. In the light 
; of these results | am surprised that the £1 
I Ordinary are still only 25s. 9d. cum about 
j 9d. net dividend. At this price they offer the 
generous yield of 7} per cent., with possi- 
bilities of appreciation in a reasonably 
favourable market environment. 


A Good Bank Share 

For each of the past twelve years the 
Bank of London and South America has 
paid a 6 per cent. dividend on its £5,050,000 
of issued capital. In every one of these 
years the 6 per cent. payment has been 
covered by a very ample margin of earnings, 
and for 1952 the available net earnings, 
struck very conservatively after making all 
the necessary provisions, were 14 per cent. 
It seems to me that here is another instance 
in which shareholders have a strong case 
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for expecting a little more. This bank, 
whose main business is with South America, 
has built up a strong position and now dis- 
closes a published reserve of £3 million, or 
nearly 60 per cent. of its ‘issued capital, 
quite apart from its very large hidden 
reserves. I shall not be surprised, therefore, 
if, assuming conditions are reasonably well 
maintained, the directors see fit to raise the 
dividend for 1953. A hopeful pointer 
towards that possibility is the good wheat 
and maize crops in prospect this year in 
Argentina, for favourable harvests should 
provide the basis for better trade in that 
country with which the bank transacts a 
substantial proportion of its total business. 
At one time in 1951 Bank of London and 
South America £5 shares stood as high as 
132s. 6d. They are now quoted around 95s., 
at which they offer the useful yield, on the 
present dividend rate, of more than 64 per 
cent. In my view they are well worth putting 
away for increased income and capital 
appreciation. 
Jute Trade Activity 

Jute Industries’ experience in the year to 
September 30th, 1952, was most uneven. 
For the first five months the results were 
good ; for the next five months conditions 
were very difficult, with sharp falls in prices 
and reduced hours of work ; while the last 
two months saw a rapid build-up in activity. 
Since then, says the Chairman, Mr. W. G.N. 
Walker, in his annual statement, business 
has come in freely, and production is now 
at its highest level since 1939." Profit margins 
are much lower than at the end of 1951, 
but the order books are well filled; and 
‘* barring unforeseen circumstances, the 
results next year should again be satis- 
factory.’’ This prospect is encouraging to 
holders of the 8 per cent, Non-Cumulative 
Participating Preference units of 10s. each, 
which rank for a non-cumulative dividend 
of 8 per cent. and then for four-fifths of the 
surplus distributable profit. For the past 
year the total distribution on this stock was 
14 per cent., which was covered 2} times by 
earnings. On this basis the yield on the 
stock at the current price of 14s. 9d. is the 
attractive one of almost 9$ per cent. Ina 
liquidation the Preference stock units are 
entitled to 20s. 


Beaumont Property Yield 

While the Government’s intention to 
remedy some of the hardships of rent control 
is mainly of interest to owners of rent- 
restricted properties, it will be welcomed by 
other property-owners as a step towards 
the solution of the remaining problems of 
the industry. In spite of the many diffi- 
culties, some property companies have made 
quite a good recovery since the war. Among 
these is the Beaumont Property Trust, which 
owns blocks of freehold and leasehold 
property containing flats and shops, with 
some offices and garage accommodation. 
Before the war dividends of 7} per cent. were 
paid on the Ordinary £1 shares, but the 
Ordinary shareholders went without divi- 
dend from 1940 to 1945. The shares 


returned to the dividend list with 6 per cent. 
in 1946, followed by 7 per cent. annually for 
three years and 74 per cent. for each of the 
past three years. 
out of earnings of 13.7 per cent. 


Last year’s payment came 
In his last 
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323 
annual review the chairman said that the 
repair of war damage had been completed 
and extensive maintenance repairs had been 
carried out. He mentioned that new build- 
ing costs are so high that rents of newly- 
erected properties greatly exceed rents 
charged by the company for similar prop- 
erties of pre-war construction. He inferred 
from this that- the company’s properties 
should continue to be well let. In the light 
of the company's good record and favourable 
prospects the Ordinary £1 shares seem to be 
somewhat undervalued around 19s. At 
this price the yield is only slightly below 
8 per cent., which is appreciably more than 
can be obtained on most of the leading 
property shares. The ascending post-war 
dividend scale, in conjunction with last 
year’s earnings, is of good augury for future 
dividends. 
Inveresk Attractions 

Judged on the basis of assets and earning 
power the 2s. Ordinary units of the Inveresk 
Paper Company appear to me to be good 
value for money at the current level of just 
under 5s. This company has recently issued 
its accounts and balance-sheet for 1952; 
and although, like other paper manufac- 
turers, it experienced a sharp setback in 
profits—it wrote off some £1 million from 
stocks out of earnings without utilising stock 
reserves—it was still able to show earnings of 


~ over 44 per cent. tax free on the Ordinary 


capital, out of which a 10 per cent. tax-free 
dividend has been paid. The gross yield at 
the present price is thus not far short of 
8 per cent., while the gross earnings yield is 
over 30 per cent. Even more impressive is 
the assets position. The consolidated balance- 
sheet shows that, after allowing for the 
6 per cent. First and Second Preference 
stocks, there is a net asset value for the 2s. 
Ordinaries of about 10s, Current assets are 
disclosed at £9,864,000, of which £5,567,000 
is in cash. In arriving at the break-up value 
of 10s. fixed assets are taken at the written- 
down balance-sheet figures, which must be 
low in relation to present-day values, Con- 
ditions in the paper trade are still difficult, 
but there are signs of recovery as excess 
stocks are eliminated. Inveresk is an efficient 
unit in the industry and should be able to 
maintain satisfactory earning power in any- 
thing like normal conditions. 
Anglo-Scottish Tea Trust 

Tea plantation shares have been firm lately 
in response to the remarkable recovery in 
tea prices in London and Eastern markets, 
They are, however, a tricky market for the 
average investor. The crops are subject to 
the hazards of blight, flood, drought and 
even earthquakes; and it is not always 
possible for the investor to find out which 
estates are producing the particular teas 
that are currently in good demand. For 
the non-specialist investor probably the 
best course is to buy the shares of invest- 
ment trusts which specialise in tea shares and 
should thus be able to select the most 
attractive holdings. One of these trusts is 
the Edinburgh-domiciled Anglo-Scottish Tea 
Investment Trust, whose 10s. shares are 
standing around 7s. 3d. to yield 9.6 per cent. 
on the 7 per cent. dividend for the year to 
September 30th, 1952. During the past six 
years the annual dividends of this trust have 
averaged just over 8 per cent. In view of 
the continuing strength of the tea market I 
feel that these shares offer scope for apprecia- 
tion as well as a generous yield at the current 
price. 
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AUSTRALIA & CHINA 





A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 





Tue 99th Ordinary General Meeting of The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
will be held in London, on Ist April. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. V. A. Grantham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1952:— 

In my last Statement I 
approaching centenary of the incorporation 
of the Bank by Royal Charter. The Great 
Seal of the Realm was affixed to the Charter 
on 29th December, 1853, and although the 
100th annual meeting of the Stockholders will 
not take place until 1954, it has seemed fitting 
to regard 1953 as our centenary year, as indeed 
it 18. 

Great Britain is the classic land of joint 
stock banking, and although many of the great 
British financial institutions whose names are 
known and “honoured throughout the com- 
mercial world have already passed their cen- 
tenaries, few have preserved, as the Chartered 
Bank has, their complete independence and 
their original constitutional forms. Of the 
numerous oversea banks granted’ Royal 
Charters during the 19th century only The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


referred to the 


survives as originally incorporated, and it 
continues to prosper throughout those 
countries in Southern Asia which were a 


hundred years ago still under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company, and in those lands 
which are quaintly described in our Charter 
as the Eastern Archipelago. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES THAN EVER 


Since its founders met in Threadneedle 
Street over a century ago to petition the Crown 
for the grant of a Royal Charter of Incorpora- 
tion, the activities of the Bank have touched 
world history on many occasions and in many 


places. It is remarkable that the Chartered 
Bank, founded as it was when the British 
Empire, sustained by an unchallenged sea 
power, was approaching the height of its 
power and its glory, should find in these 


changed days more opportunities than ever 
before of fulfilling the constructive and pacific 
aims of its founders. 

Carlyle observed that history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies. Down the years 
the Bank has been well served by its principal 
executives, the branch managers and a devoted 
rank and file. The service of the Bank has 
become a tradition and the present generation 
continue to manifest the skill, enterprise, 
loyalty and fortitude which were characteristic 
of their pioneer predecessors. The present 
occasion, marking as it does the culmination 
of a century’s successful endeavour, affords 
me once again an opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the exceptionally distinguished services 
rendered to the Bank by its present Chief 
General Manager, Mr. W. R. Cockburn. 

THE BANK’S BALANCE SHEET 

As forecast in my statement a year ago, 
when I suggested that we might look for lower 
figures, the total of the Bank’s Balance Sheet 
shows a fall of some £5,000,000 from the 
record figures of last year. 

It is, perhaps, wrong to attach too much 
importance to the total of the Balance Sheet, 
for it merely represents the sum of the posi- 
tion as at the end of the year in all the eighteen 
separate areas in which the Bank operates, and 
our experience in these areas has been far 
from uniform. In general terms, however, it 
is safe to say that, while the reduction is due 
in large measure to the almost universal fall 





which has taken place in commodity prices 
over the past year or more, it also reflects 
some decrease in the volume of the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions and territories of the Common- 
wealth within our sphere of operations, caused 
by restrictive measures upon imports designed 
to improve the Commonwealth's balance of 
payments, especially with “hard” currency 
countries, 

On the left hand, or Liabilities side of the 
Balance Sheet, Current and other Accounts, 
Bills Payable and Loans Payable show 
decreases of £8,536,218, £1,158,363 and 
£1,400,833, respectively, offset by a moderate 
increase in Fixed Deposits of £873,917. On 
the other hand, Acceptances are up by the 
relatively substantial figure of £4,051,448, this 
being accounted for by calls to finance heavier 
than usual shipments of food and raw 
materials around the end of the year against 
the trend already noted. Notes in Circulation 
remain at practically the same figure as last 
year. 

On the right hand, or Assets side, Cash in 
Hand at Call and at Bankers, and Advances 
to Customers and other Accounts, are down 
by £2,016,368 and £17,531,539 respectively. 
The substantial reduction in the total of our 
Advances, while in conformity with the 
officially expressed desires of our own and 
other Governments that Banks should, in the 
National interests, adopt a more restrictive 
lending policy, is largely due to the falls in 
commodity prices of which mention has been 
made above. Government and other Securi- 
ties (apart from those lodged against our Note 
Issue) and Bills of Exchange (including United 
Kingdom, Dominion, Colonial and Foreign 
Treasury Bills) are up by £4,198,187 and 
£2,223,056 respectively, these increases reflect- 
ing in the main the switch from Advances to 
more liquid assets. Fixed Assets, after allow- 
ing for amounts written off, show a slight 
decrease of £69,086. 

Considered as a whole, the Balance Sheet 
reveals a position of enhanced strength and a 
sound balance between the conflicting demands 
of liquidity and earning capacity 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Net Profits for the year amount to 
£698,782, an increase over those of last year 
of £1,685. In the face of continuously deterior- 
ating conditions throughout practically all the 
territories in which the Bank operates, accom- 
panied by constantly rising costs, including 
taxation, which in all countries takes heavy 
toll upon our earnings, our results can only be 
considered very satisfactory. 

Last year I mentioned the heavy deprecia- 
tion which had taken place in the market value 
of our investments in Government Securities. 
There has been a modest recovery this year, 
but naturally this has not figured in our com- 
putations in assessing our profits. We have 
never departed from our custom of valuing 
our securities at or below market values and, 
as before, all our holdings are dated and in 
large proportion short dated. 

We paid a dividend in October last of 7 
per cent., less Income Tax, absorbing £110,250, 
and it is proposed that, out of the balance now 
available, a final dividend of 7 per cent., less 
Income Tax, should be paid costing £110,250, 
and this being our centenary year, it is further 
proposed that a special centenary bonus divi- 
dend of 2 per cent., less Income Tax, should be 
paid costing £31,500, making the total distri- 
bution for the year 16 per cent. At the’ same 


5933 


time, bearing in mind the great fic 
rendered to us by our staffs everywhere 
have decided to pay a special Centenary ion 
of 10 per cent. of their salaries to all memben 
of the Staff throughout this country a 
abroad. . 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 

Two years ago we augmented the ’ 
Reserve Fund by transferring to it £100 
from Contingencies Account, restoring "the 
Reserve Fund to £4,000,000, the figure at which 
it stood before 1931. I pointed out at the 
time that our Balance Sheet total had increased 
out of all proportion to the Issued Capital 
Stock and Reserve Fund. This matter has 
continued to give us concern, and, accordingly 
before closing the books on this occasion we 
transferred a further £1,000,000 from Contin- 
gencies to the Reserve Fund, raising it to 
£5,000,000 with a view subsequently to capj- 
talising £500,000 of this sum. 

A_ Resolution will be placed before the 
Stockholders at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held after the Ordinary General 
Meeting on Ist April, at which consent will be 
sought to this capitalisation of £500,000 from 
the Reserve, which will have the effect of 
making the Capital of the Bank £3,500,000, 
and the Reserve Fund £4,500,000. The con- 
sent of the Capital Issues Committee has been 
obtained to this new issue, and we hope that it 
will be possible to maintain the 14 per cent. 
rate of dividend. It is an added pleasure that 
we find ourselves in a position to take this step 
forward in our Centenary year. 


FAR EASTERN CONDITIONS 


It has always been and remains the purpose 
of the “ Chartered Bank” to serve legitimate 
commerce and creative industry, and given a 
fair field without favour, it can, I believe, 
continue to play a constructive part in the 
economic development of all the countries to 
which its establishment extends. We are 
proud of the British financial tradition to 
which we subscribe; but we do not pretend 
that banking in either the domestic or the 
international sphere is a closed shop, and we 
must expect to encounter more and more 
competition throughout the East concomitantly 
with political progress and technical advance. 

A glance around the horizon I surveyed in 
my last report reveals that the position in 
practically every country in which the Bank 
operates in the East has deteriorated eco- 
nomically and financially his has been so 
even in those areas, e.g., Malaya, Sarawak, 
North Borneo, and Hongkong, where currency 
reserves are automatically created and pre- 
served, for, like other countries in the Far 
East, they, with the exception of Hongkong, 
being large producers of raw commodities, 
experienced a steep recession as a result of the 
almost universal fall in the prices of their main 
products. Nor did they escape the conse- 
quences of overspending by Governments and 
peoples induced by the preceding period of 
high prices, which, as also in other countries 
of the Far East not so fortunately placed in 
regard to the creation and preservation of 
currency reserves, over-encouraged imports. 
These, under the changed conditions, the 
bazaars and markets of the East have found it 
difficult to absorb. 

While it is true to say that conditions eco- 
nomically and financially have deteriorated 
considerably almost everywhere in the East 
over the past year, it would be wrong to 
attempt to apply a rigidly Western yardstick 
to the measurement of the extent of the 
deterioration which has taken place, or to the 
consequences which might be expected to flow 
therefrom. 

Naturally the consequences cannot be 
entirely avoided; but the capacity of peoples 
governing themselves for the first time in 
history for self-discipline and recovery, may 
well prove to be greater than has been hitherto 
suspected, and it would be unwise to fail to 
take that capacity into account. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1952 
a ~ ho 
2 £ £ £ “£ 
| CURRENT ASSETS 
cariTaL— © ie 1 000 Casu os Hann, at Cate axv at Baxkens 1,757,51 
Stock authorise: , . . K ‘ 
There is under |! ra reserve liability the Stockholders 
sgual to the ai 5 issued.) GOVERNMENT AND OTHER Securrties at Market \ alue 
= Fuxp 000,000 4,000,000 Quoted on Loudon Stock Exchange ‘ es 63,243,093 
eee Loe 4 " 433 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges ¥, 714,972 
nae _ - - Dominion Go\ erument and other Securities at Local quotations 42,070 
W215 4 = 
- — 66,500.1 62,101,948 
r re \rs luding Reser. e« for Contingencies ——— 
7 Axp OTH & cen . 
— 9 protit ste and Exchange Adjustments = - 160,008 j 45,04 Hoxaxoxe GoversMent Centipicates oF INprRTEDNESSs for surren- 
psp DarosiTs . . ee ° 19,47 505,700 _ dered coin lodged against Note besue 929,278 179,278 
Norgs is CIRCULA against Security per cont - 49 629 Burrian Goveks weNT RKCU RITLES at Market Value ( Quoted on Londen 
Ruts PAYABLE ee es 1 29 059 Stock Exchange iged against Nute ue 1,741,200 
Lease Pavashs id J = 
Peroaire sy NoM SUBSIDIARIES sl ——_— 2,670,528 
srr ey Teves = HeLPIARY 2 . -_--— a 
Perroag FINAL DIN IDES any Bows, less Ir Tax " 0 y Bins or Excnaxce, inciuding United Kingdom, D nion, ¢ nial 
qcorrTayces, i ¢ undertakings t pt u account of and Foreign Trea Bills 15.1101 Ss7v_ve 
Customer . . 1 4 884,066 ADVANCES TO CusTomERS AND OrnkR Accounts 60.247, do v aye 
Bataxce or Reiss Darts, BY is Tkassit between Head 
200,115,625 204 14 Office, Branche mi A i 4,892,8 { 2 
LIABILITY OF COUSTOMEKS POR ACCEPTANCES ing undertakings 
Kors :— to accept, per 15,9 i4 554,066 
abil ‘ Bills r mted, @ 1 SON l - 
1) There are 1 ° ° 
619,553,050 shich £2 21 f March, 19533) aud t 205,584,971 ‘ 
ments in re Con Cr ' { Exchange ¢ vets and ’ - 
Guarantees vling Guarantees t jovernment Departu i FIXED ASSETS 
respect of Which securities valued at £154 © have been de w SUBSIDIARIES— Shareholdings at 
Reserve Bank of India Allahabad Bank, Limited —37,003 Ordinary Share Rs, 100 each 
% Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount v xi- of which 14,00 are fully paid and 22,4 are pa up to the 
\s hy £224,000 (1951, £77,000) extent of Ks, 50 per share . ee 47,906 4 
a = The Chartered Kank (Malaya) Trustee Limited 
® Assets and L « in foreign currencies have heen onverted into st« g at 30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each, $0 pad i Po Se 17.500 17.500 
approximately the rates of exchange 1 Ist December, 1902 Nominee Companies . ° sol vil 
(@ Voder Part 111 of the Eighth Schedule te the Companies Act, 194%, the Ba ’ The net assets of the Nominee Companies a to £381, repre 
exempted frou show ify the aggregate at ts reserves and tbe m sented by deposits with the Bank, per coutra, —_- —- __—— - 
therein. 7 TsO 65,586 
Baxk Premises any PURSITURR, at cost less a « written off 1,845,520 
W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Gen | Manager. [eave INVESTMENT, representing Property, at t ameoun 
H. PF. MORFORD, Deputy ¢ hief General Manag written of 18,563 20,62 
W. H. CARRICK, Chir ountant -—- - 
WS 955 
V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman 
J} HOS. RICHARDSON \ pire 
4. TAIT j 
£208,514.840 £ s79 LQUS STAN £ 6 x79 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
We have t 1 all the information an! explanations which to th st of our knowledge and belief were necessar the purposes of our audit In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the 
bank so far as appears from our examinatior those books, and proper ret s adequate for the purposes of our audit hav or a fre branches which have pot been visited by us. We have exanened the 
annexed balauce sheet and proiit and lose account of The Chartered Bank India, Australia and China, which are in agreement with t pt and returns as aforesaid. In our opinion and to the best of our 
information and according to the explanations given to us the sald accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1945, in the mann required for banking companies, and, on the basas indicated in Note 
4) on the balance sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the bank's affairs as at Slet December, 1902, and the prot and loss account gives true and lair view of the promt for the ycas ended 
on that date 
We have aleo examined the annexed accounts of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank, Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have not been audited by us Sul ject thereto ir roy 
guch accounts have been properly prepared in accordance with the provi) “f the Companies Act, 1944, so as, in conjunction with the accounts of the bank as audited by us (whic h include particulars regarding Nonmunee 
Companies), to give on the basis mentioned stove a true and fair view of the state of aflairs as at Slst December, 1992, and of the pro..t for the year ended vn that date of the bank and its subsidiaries ov iar ar + enn 
@ockbulders rhe Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
W. A. Baowne & Co. l ’ 
Dewirie, PLexper, Garris & Co, J AMlors 
Chartered Accountants Lospow, 4th Maret 
P2OFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3lst DESEMBER, 1952. 
i | i9od, 
& L a £ & 
ALLocaTIONs | Bataxce Broront Forwarp From Sist Decrwner, 1951 je 74 65.836 
Amount written off Bank Premises 200,000 00,000 | Prortt, after providing for taxation and after making allocations to Contingency 
Officers’ Pension Fund 125,000 oo | Accounts, out of which Accounts full provision bas been made for diminution 
Widews’ and Orphans’ Fund . . oe e 20,000 0,000 in value of assets *- ee oe ee GUS, 782 697,097 
Contingencies Account . ° ee = * 100,000 106,000 | 
Norns -— 
445,000 445,000 (1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their services 
a amounted to £10,000 (1951, £19,250). In addition a pension vi £404 was 
Divwarns Par axp Prorosen, less Income Tar— paid to a former Director. 
Interim 7% paid Srd October, lol +. * 1 ’ 0,250 
Pinal 7%, proposed - Ss ~< ll ) 0,250 2) The nomlnee eubsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show neither profit 
onme bor loss. 
14% 220,500 220,500 
Centenary Bonus of proposed 21,500 
Batasce PaoPusk tu BE CARRIED Forwarn 59,210 47 433 p ak -_ 
£1,096,215 £1,062,933 £1,006 ,210 £1,062,933 
reflection of the policy being pursued by dividend for the year. The allocations pro- 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 





Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland was held on 
March 10th in Edinburgh. 

His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor 
of the Bank, presided, and, in the course of 
his speech, said: Our Deposits and Balances 
on other Accounts show an increase of 
approximately £1,600,000, and the figure of 
£136,900,000 at which they now stand is a 
record in the history of the Bank. The 
increase this year js proportionately smaller 













than the increase recorded in each of the 
two previous years, and to that extent Js a 


Her Majesty's Government, However, the 
fact that the aggregate banking deposits of the 
country have risen over the year is a salutary 


reminder that, despite all that has been 
accomplished in many _ directions, the 
inflationary tendencies have not yet been 


entirely eliminated from our economy. 

Our Capital remains unchanged at 
£4,250,000, and the Reserve Fund also stands 
at last year’s figure of £4,877,216. 

The Assets, which amount to a new record 


total of £167,000,000, fully maintain our 
customary highly liquid position. 
Our net profit for 1952 amounts to 


£595,584, a decrease of about £7,000 as com- 
pared with the previous year and, having 
regard to the prevailing circumstances, the 
Directors consider this a satisfactory result. 
[Two interim dividends were declared and 
paid, at Midsummer and Christmas, amount- 
ing together to 17 per cent., and the 
Directors do not recommend any further 


posed for Property Maintenance, Staff Pension 
Fund and Widows’ Fund are similar to those 
made last year, and the remaining balance of 
£96,272 is being carried to Inner Reserves. 

The businesses of our Associated Banks, 
Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon's 
Bank, Ltd., continue to develop along very 
sound and satisfactory lines. 

Looking back over the past year it can, I 
think, be said—although I would not wish the 
statement to be regarded as affording any 
ground for complacency—that the general 
financial and economic structure of the nation 
has improved. Our gold and dollar reserves, 
and the balance of payments position, have 
been strengthened, and confidence in Sterling 
has been restored to an extent which, given 
the support of the nation as ‘a whole, 
encourages one to feel that the pound, still an 
important unit in the settlement of inter- 
national trade, is also gathering strength. 

The report was adopted. 
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HOOVER LIMITED 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE TRADING DIFFICULTIES 





CONTINUED ASCENDANCY OVER COMPETITORS 





SIR CHARLES COLSTON ON TAXATION 


Hoover 
30th = at 


THe annual general meeting of 
Limited will be held on March 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

The following is an extract from the review 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, Su 
Charles Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., which 
has been circulated to stockholders covering 
the year ended December 3lst, 1952: 

The year under review was one of consider- 
able difficulty both at home and abroad.. The 
sellers’ market has gone, decisively and 
abruptly High purchase tax, credit restric- 
tions and the general disinflationary policy 
of the Government have considerably reduced 
the sales of the domestic appliance industry 
in Britain; while export markets have been 
severely affected by import restrictions, short 
age of sterling, stronger competition, and the 
trade recession in so many countries which 
has followed on the heels of the boom caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


There has always been severe competition 
in the domestic appliance industry. On the 
basis of the Board of Trade figures for the 
electric cleaner industry for 1952, as published 
so far. we maintained our percentage of the 
total production by all manufacturers in 
Britain, and have thus achieved a continued 
ascendency over all our competitors The 
Hoover electric cleaner has by reason of tts 
quality and efficiency maintained its unique 
hold on public favour. 

In the electric washing machine industry 
I can say. on the basis of Board of Trade 
statistics, that we have increased our percen 
tage of total production in Britain in 1952, 
compared with our percentage in 1951. We 
have again exported more electric washing 
machines than all other British manufacturers 
combined. Our sales of electric washing 
machines in 1952 in the Home Market 
substantially larger than in the previous year 
and we have established an ascendency in this 
field similar to that which we have achieved 
over many years in the electric 
industry 

We have carried on active research in this 
field, and we have now launched our new 
Mark It model, which will be marketed side 
by side with our existing Mark | model. The 
choice of electric washing machines which we 
can now offer will be convenient to the public 
and it should stimulate sales. The Hoover 
washing machines are moderate in price and 
so should be able to command a mass market 
at home and abroad, essential to maximum 
efficiency and economy in production 


F.H.P. MOTORS: Fractional horse-power 
motors are a highly competitive market where 
economy in design and efficiency in production 
are vital. Our Cambuslang factory is well 
equipped to meet competition, however severe, 
and we have taken active sieps to open up 
new export markets. 

HOOVER SERVICE DEPARTMENT: The 
activity of our service department has been 
fully maintained. The department provides a 
prompt and expert service which is appreciated 
in the many hundreds of thousands of house- 
holds in which Hoover electric cleaners and 
washing machines are installed 


were 


cleane! 


After reviewing in detail the problems 
arising in the world markets, the statement 
continues: We have persevered in our efforts 





to expand exports to the U.S.A. and we are 
hopeful that substantial progress will be made 
in the present year. Altogether we are ex- 
porting to 89 countries all over the world. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Our consolidated profit for 1952 has 
fallen sharply to £1,602,000, compared with 
£3,014,000 for 1951, a reflection of the many 
difficulties we have encountered in both home 
and export markets. Provision for taxation 
amounts to £954,000, leaving a net balance of 
£648,000. compared with £1,212,000 last year 
The amount of £200,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve. The Board have decided 
to recommend a final dividend of 9d., less tax, 
on each Ordinary Stock Unit, making a total 
for the year of Is. 3d., less tax., compared 
with Is. 9d., less tax, for the previous year. 
On the basis of this distribution the dividend 
payable under the Articles of Association on 
the “A” Ordinary Shares amounts to 
10.9815d., less tax, per share, compared with 
approximately 3s. 3d., less tax., last year. This 
constitutes a particularly sharp fall in the 
dividend on the “A” Ordinary Shares, the 
majority of which are held by nearly 100 of 
the senior executives of the Company 


NEW PRODUCTS PLANNED 


Our aim is to increase the efficiency of our 
existing products and to introduce new pro- 
ducts so as to strengthen and extend the range 
of our operations. This is not a light task. 
New products must be fully up to the Hoover 
standard and have worthwhile advantages 
over competing products, and should add to 
the prestige of the Company and its reputation 
as one of the leading home labour-saving 
engineering undertakings in the world. During 
the next few years we plan to introduce a 
number of new products which we believe 
will be welcomed by the public and will add 
to the solidity of the position of the Company. 


TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


Our Company is in the fortunate position 
that as a result of substantial ploughing back 
of profits over a long period we possess up- 
to-date and highly efficient plant. If we are 
given the opportunity to compete on even 
terms, we can, | think, confidently face compe- 
tition anywhere in the world 

In Britain, capital formation is insufficient 
to provide for adequate modernisation, fe- 
equipment and expansion of British industry. 
Unless we borrow abroad or obtain foreign 
investments in British industry, we must rely 
on our own savings. The power to save of 
the so-called wealthy and middle classes has 
been obliterated by taxation The bulk of 
company earnings is eaten up by taxes. There 
is not sufficient left to enable industry to 
re-equip itself and provide the necessary 
mecentives to myvestors. 

The advice that is therefore being showered 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
reduce taxation to enable companies and indi- 
viduais to save more. To do that, Govern- 
ment expenditure must be reduced. But that 
cannot be done without reducing some of the 
subsidies and services which a_ benevolent 
Welfare State provides. Surely it is better to 
make temporary sacrifices of some comforts 
and convenience in order to strengthen the 





fabric of British industry, rather than feck. 
lessly undermine the foundation on which 
depends our existence as a highly industrialised 
State. Machines before butter. The Gover. 
ment should spend less and thus be in a 
position to reduce taxation. Each individuay 
should spend less and save more. Most 
urgently the tax burden on companies should 
be reduced to enable them to save more and 
so provide some of the capital so Pressingly 
required for modernisation, re-equipment and 
expansion. 

Our economic problems are not shrouded 
in mystery. Nor is magic required to solve 
them. The old-fashioned virtues of hard work 
and thrift provide the remedy. 

As a company we have been confronted with 
many difficulties during the last year, Our 
whole organisation is meeting the challenge 
as a united team, with the greatest determina- 
tion. We are proud of our products, we enjoy 
a rare measure of public goodwill, we have 
a virile organisation, and so we may look 
forward with sober confidence to the future. 


A copy of the full statement by the Chair- 
man can be obtained from the registered 
office of the Company, Perivale, Greenford 
Middlesex. 





THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


THe 60th annual general meeting of The 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., will be held 
on March 3lst, in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Kenneth W, 
Mealing: 

The accounts indicate that there has been 
no falling off in the volume of business 
handled by the Bank and despite the recession 
in world prices of most commodities the 
balance sheet total at £74 million shows little 
change. On the assets side, there is an increase 
of £6} million in our holding of Government 
Securities, but this has been counterbalanced 
by a fall of £44 million in bills receivable and 
a decrease of £2 million in loans and advances. 
On the other side, the increase in deposits of 
£1 million has been offset by a decrease of 
£1 million in bills payable. — 

At £195,188 our net profit is very slightly 
lower than in the previous year, provision 
having had to be made for increased taxation 
in the form of E.P.L. Considering the diffi- 
culties we had to anticipate during a period of 
trade recession and anti-inflation I trust you 
will agree that the results of the vear’s working 
are satisfactory. The directors have felt justi- 
fied in recommending a dividend for the year 
of 14 per cent., a figure which they consider 
is justified by the progress of the Bank 

To my deep regret | am unable to report 
any appreciable improvement in international 
affairs during the past year. The economic 
health of the free world must be maintained 
and this applies with particular force to the 
countries of South East Asia. 

The statement then reviews in detai! the 
areas in which the Bank has interests 
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